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TO OUR NATIVE LAND. 


BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 





Huge and alert, irascible, yet strong, 

We make our fitful way ‘mid right and 
wrong. 

@ne time we pour out millions to be free, 

Then rashly sweep an empire from the sea! 

One time we strike the shackles from the 
slaves, 

And then, quiescent, we are ruled by knaves. 

@ften we rudely break restaining bars, 

And confidently reach out toward the stars. 

Yet under all there flows a hidden stream 

Sprung from the Rock of Freedom, the great 
dream ' 

@f Washington and Franklin, men of old 

Who knew that freedom is not bought with 
gold. 

This is the land we love, our heritage, 

Strange mixture of the gross and fine, yet 
sage 

And full of promise, destined to be great. 

Drink to Our Native Land! God bless the 
State! 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The fight is now on in Congress against 
the State regulation of vice in the Philip- 
pines, Cuba, and Porto Rico; and all in- 
terested should send without delay a brief 
and courteous letter to President Roose- 
velt, expressing the hope that it will be 
abolished, and also write similar letters 
to their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 





—cq@q@«.(90€2e —__ 


The Tax Department of Greater New 
York has put the names of many women 
on the rolls this year purely upon the 
ehance that some of them may be found 
toown personal property liable to taxa- 
tion. Although the books have only 
been open a few days, many indignant 
women have already sworn that they have 
not a legal residence in the city, or that 





the only property they possess belongs 
to their husbands. Undoubtedly most of 
these new tentative assessments which 
have been made upon women will have 
to be crossed off the books entirely. 
This levying of taxes upon supposition 
is certainly oppressive and _ probably 
illegal. It seems doubly objectionable 
in the case of women, who have no votes 
in municipal affairs. 


-_—-_— SS 


Mr. Davenport, a Democratic member 
of the Connecticut Constitutional Conven- 
tion from Bridgeport, has introduced a 
resolution providing as follows: 

Every citizen of the United States who 
shall have attained the age of 21 years, 
who shall have resided in this State fora 
term of one year next preceding, and in 
the town in which he or she may offer 
himself or herself to be admitted to the 
privileges of an elector at least six months 
next preceding the time he or she may so 
offer himself or herself, and shall be able 
to read in the English language any arti- 
cle of the Constitution or any section of 
the statutes of this State, and shall sus- 
tain a good moral character, shall, on his 
or her taking such oath as may be pre- 
scribed by law, be an elector. 

Mr. Davenport said that his wife and 
daughter were opposed to suffrage, but 
that many residents of his town favored 
it, and that he should probably vote for 
it. The resolution was tabled for com- 
mittee of the whole. 


2" 


That amazing moralist, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, who denies self-government to all 
women, waxes indignant when he is sub- 
ject to a legal majority. He says: 

It does not belong to the people of the 
rural districts to say what we shall do in 
New York. We are old enough, wise 
enough, and virtuous enough to deter- 
mine for ourselves. If we determine 
wrongly, who suffers the consequences? 
The people in the country? No! ‘The peo- 
ple in New York City. Itis not for the czar 
or the king of England or even for the 
voters of St. Lawrence county to say 
what is good for us and what we shall 
have. What I stand for is the rightof the 
people of the city to determine for them- 
selves whether or not they shall have the 
saloons open on Sundays as well as week 
days. 

Oh no, Dr. Abbott, you do not stand 
for the rights of the people of the city! 
You are not willing to allow the citizens 
of New York City ‘‘to determine for them- 
selves whether or not the saloons shall be 
open on Sundays.’ You would give the 
drunkard a vote, but deny it to the drunk- 
ard’s wife. Dr. Abbott, your “home 
rule’ isa fiction! It is home rule with 
the home left out. 





=_-——_ — 


ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING FOR WOMEN. 





Thousands of young women in our mod- 
ern social conditions have to win their 
way in industrial pursuits. They find 
salaried positions overcrowded and poorly 
paid. Asarule they have very little cap- 
ital and are wisely unwilling to risk it in 
doubtful experiments. Yet the only rem- 
edy for a congested labor market consists 
in adopting profitable fields of activity 
suitable to women with a hope of success- 
ful remuneration. A woman who has 
made herself independent writes to the 
New York Commercial Advertiser as fol- 
lows: 

‘Many suggestions given to me from 
time to time as to new openings for wom- 
en evince a singular want of common 
sense and practical foresight. The other 
day I was urged to recommend women to 
‘take up architecture’ as a ‘paying pro- 
fession.’ But, apart from the difficulties 
and costly nature of the training, render- 
ing it, like medicine, impracticable for 
any woman unprovided with an adequate 
income for the first five or six years, 
surely architecture, which involves the 
ascending of scaffolds, the inspection of 
drains, underground supports, etc., is not 
particularly fitted for women, so long as 
skirts remain their traditional garments.”’ 
[A number of women have found archi- 
tecture a good business, despite this draw- 
back. | 

‘No such objection can be raised to 
artistic dressmaking, which offers wide 
and varied fields for the capabilities of 
clever women of taste and education. 
There is scarcely a town, country district 
or suburb where a really expert woman 
would not be welcomed, and assured of a 
good living within a couple of years. The 
wealthy woman who is clothed by an ex- 
pensive dressmaker getting her models 
from Paris is well catered for to-day; but 
the average woman with good taste, will- 





| eight hours. 





ing to pay a fair price for her dresses, has 
no alternative to the average tasteless, in- 
competent dressmaker, whose sole notion 
of the art of dress is derived from the 
fashion plates, who knows nothing of the 
laws of line, and color, and fitness, and 
cares nothing for individualicy and that 
harmony between dress and wearer which 
is the secret of beautiful dress. Hun- 
dreds of women of taste detest the hard 
tailor-made costume, and would gladly 
and gratetully see evolved a graceful yet 
serviceable work-a-day dress for $15 or 
$20. There is simply an immense conti- 
nent here;but the artistic dressmaker must 
‘be a woman of really artistic ideas and 
feelings, with an eye for color and person- 
ality, and she must be trained. 

“Then, again, most of the suggestions 
for employment for women necessitate 
too much capital. In nine cases out of 
ten the would-be wage-earner has no cap- 
ital at all, and, having no security, can 
get none. So all kinds of excellent little 
enterprises have to be left aside by capa- 
ble, reliable women for want of a few 
hundred dollars. It seems to me that if 
the organized charities can get thousands 
yearly there ought to be a sufficient num- 
ber of rich men and women, or, indeed, of 
women only, who would create a loan 
fund and make it available, so far as it 
would go, for enterprises that seem likely 
to be successful. So much is done to-day 
for the industrial classes, so little, prac- 
tically nothing, for the educated middle 


class, which cannot easily avail it- 
self of the same advantages. Without 
some capital, the artistic dressmaker 


would have to compete with the fifth-rate 
dressmaker working for low prices, and 
able, with a different standard of life, to 
live comfortably; and she would have too 
many disadvantages ever to be a success- 
ful rival; whereas, with a few hundreds 
for rent and wages of workgirls, she could 
create her market and, I am convinced, 
make an excellent income,”’ 

Artistic dressmaking as a profession 
offers an almost unlimited field of useful- 
ness and profit to women of taste and 


ability. Contrast the facilities afforded 
to men and those at the command of 
women, A man can go into a hundred 


stores in Boston and select in thirty min- 
utes a. handsome ready-made suit of 
clothes, which will be perfectly fitted to 
him by an experienced tailor in a few 
hours, so that he can wear it the same 
evening at a dinner party or reeeption. 
Or he can have his measure accurately 
taken and his suit made to order in forty- 
It was not so seventy-five 
years ago, Buta woman,has to spend time 
and thought in the selection of material 
and then perhaps several days or even 
weeks in finding a skillful dressmaker and 
afterwards in repeated visits to her to en- 
sure a satisfactory result. I know a lady 
resident near New York who actually vis- 
its Boston to have her dresses made by 
her favorite dressmaker. In country 
towns the difficulty is still greater. ‘Ten 
thousand thoroughly skillful dressmakers 
could find constant employment for them- 
selves and assistants, in the United States, 
and be public benefactors in doing so. 
Dentistry, too, and many other occupa- 
tions, offer an unlimited field for women. 
“The tools to those who can use them,”’ 


H. B. OB. 
oo 





EQUAL CUSTODY OF MINOR CHILDREN. 





Representative George H. Fall, of Mal- 
den, has introduced a bill in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives giving 
the custody and control of minor children 
to their parents jointly, provided such 
parents are fit to receive it. Under the 
existing law the father is entitled to such 
custody and control, and, in case of the 
father’s death, the mother. But during 
the father’s lifetime the mother is ig- 
nored. 

Mr. Fall says of his bill: ‘*This ignoring 
of the mother, during the father’s life, 
would seem to be in defiance of natural 
right. By the law of nature the father 
has no paramount right to the custody of 
his child. Patriarchal law, indeed, made 
him sovereign over his entire household, 
wife or wives, as well as children. But 
this was before modern States came into 
existence, 

‘“‘When States and Commonwealths are 
created, the powers hitherto vested in 
heads of families, by tradition and usage, 
become merged in the State. The hus- 
band no longer commands the wife. She 
is recognized as free and equal to her hus- 
band, precisely as she was before her mar- 
riage. Minor children, however, because 





of tender age, must be kept in custody 
and control, and this should belong to the 
parents jointly, subject to such limita- 
tions as the State thinks it wise to pre- 
scribe. 

“The present law of this Common- 
wealth, which gives the custody and con- 
trol exclusively to the father, is a part of 
our common law. In 10th Allen, p. 271, 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court says: 
‘Formerly the father’s right was held to 
be so much superior to that of the moth- 
er that when she had separated herself 
from him on the alleged ground of ill- 
treatment, and had taken with her their 
infant child then at the breast, it was 
brought into court on habeas corpus and 
delivered to the father, though he was an 
alien, or was living in illicit intercourse 
with another woman, unless she could 
make it appear that he intended to abuse 
his right.’ 

“Lord Denman, chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, in a speech on this very 
subject, in the House of Lords (July 18, 
1839) said he believed that there was not 
one judge who had not felt ashamed of 
the state of the law. and that it was such 
as to render it odious in the eyes of the 
country. Lord Denman and his associ- 
ates had just been compelled to decide a 
case, the effect of which was to enable a 
father to take his children from his young 
and blameless wife and place them in 
charge of a woman with whom he then 
cohabited. 

“It may be said that in Massachusetts 
now such a result could not come about, 
because the Probate Court may, at any 
time, interfere and remove an improper 
parent. Technically, this is true, but 
sometimes the mischief is done before a 
complaint reaches the Probate Court. It 
is only nine months since Mrs, Lizzie 
Naramore murdered her six children, and 
the investigation showed that the husband 
and father, who was vested with the cus- 
tody and control of these children, had, 
by threatening to remove them from their 
mother’s care, turned his wife into a 
maniac, 

“Of course, laws are not made for iso- 
lated cases, but where substantial justice 
demands a change, the change should be 
made. The most enlightened judges have 
invariably recognized the claims of the 
mother in the exercise of custody and 
control over minor children. The reason 
that the father has hitherto possessed su- 
perior rights is due to feudal, not ethi- 
cal, causes. Illinois, Connecticut, and 
about ten other States have recently 
changed their law in this respect, Let 
Massachusetts not be in the background.” 





Furthermore, the Statute of Massachu- 
setts, which gives a father authority to 
appoint a testameutary guardian of his 
child is not a part, and never was, of our 
common law, It is taken from an ancient 
statute, passed by Parliament during the 
reign of Charles II. In 1832 the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners who were revis- 
ing the laws called the attention of the 
Legislature to the fact that such a statute 
existed in England. They did not recom- 
mend it, but the General Court seems to 
have adopted it, with the qualification 
suggested by the Commissioners, to wit, 
that such testamentary guardian should 
possess no greater power than a guardian 
appointed by the Probate Court. F, 





>< 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mr. Edward Adkinson will speak on 
“The Science of Nutrition’’ at the next 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. S, 
A., to be held at 3 Park Street, Boston, 
next Tuesday at 3.30 P. M. This will be 
one of the most valuable lectures of the 
whole course, and there should be a large 
audience to greet the distinguished speak- 
er. Refreshments and a social hour will 
follow the lecture. 

Admission free to members; to others, 
15 cents. 





THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 

Three new suffrage leatlets are now 
ready: ‘Opinions of Clergymen,’’ pub- 
lished in this issue of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, price, 30 cents per hundred; 
“The Schools and the Commonwealth,” 
by Mrs. Esther F, Boland, 15 cents per 
hundred; and *‘A Double Jury on Woman 
Suffrage,’ reprinted from the Christian 
Endeavor World, 15 cents per hundred. 
Note that these prices are not for a hun- 
dred leaflets of mixed kinds, but only for 
a hundred of the same kind. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. D. G. Jounson is at the head of a 
real-estate office in Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs, WILLIAM GREGORY, wife of the 
late Governor Gregory of Rhode Island, 
has become the corporate head of the 
mill business which the Governor 
conducted with success for a great many 
years. 


Miss LiLiiAN MARKS, who labored for 
several years in the famine districts of 
India, has arrived at San Francisco. She 
is in this country to secure funds for the 
five hundred orphans left in her care by 
th’e famine. 


Mrs. S. Ruerr Roman, one of the best- 
known literary women in New Orleans, is 
lady commissioner from Louisiana to the 
Charleston Exposition. She will remain 
in Charleston all winter, and will contrib- 
ute a series of letters to the New Orleans 
and other papers, setting forth the merits 
and attractions of the exposition. 


Mrs. HELEN M. Coe is truant officer of 
Scriba Corners, Oswego County, N. Y. 
She is sixty years old. Her territory is 
seven by nine miles in area. There are 
eighteen schools, and Mrs. Coe makes 
the round of all. She inspects the daily 
reports, and obliges parents who have 


children of school age to send them 
regularly. 
ELMA ErraA Morrison, of Anthony, 


Fla., has been granted a patent on a folding 
umbrella intended principally for cyclers’ 
use. When an ordinary umbrella is at- 
tached to the head of a wheel, it is either 
too far forward to give much protection 
or else lies in a slanting position. In the 
new umbrella the fault is overcome, and 
when nut in use, it can be folded into a 
small compass and suspended below the 
handle bars, 


Miss Susan Pratrr, who has been 
teaching a missionary school in Japan for 
seven years, is taking a brief vacation at 
her home at Medford Hillside, Mass. 
She has worked for eight years under the 
Union Missionary Society of New York, 
and for seven years she has had the super- 
vision of sixty women who visit the houses 
in Yokohama and neighboring towns and 
villages, distributing Bibles. On her way 
home she visited the Holy Land, Naples, 
Rome, Switzerland and London. Since 
her return she has spoken in Philadelphia, 
Scranton and other cities. She will re- 
main until March and then go back to the 
school in Yokohama, 


THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN is leading 
an active movement in England in favor 
of making women eligible to serve on the 
London county council and the 2% 
borough councils in the metropolis, 
Some years ago two women, Miss Jane 
Cobden and Lady Sandhurst, were elected 
to the London County Council by the 
voters, but were pronounced ineligible 
by the courts, The Council, before the 
decision, had assigned to Lady Sandhurst, 
as part of her work, the inspection of 
twenty-three infant asylums. When the 
defeated candidate, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
succeeded in having her declared ineligible 
and securing her place, a London daily 
observed sarcastically that it was to be 
hoped the gentleman would find’ himself 
equal to the mothering ofall those babies. 
Some of the Council’s work is peculiarly 
appropriate for women, 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY last week, by 
invitation, addressed the Mississippi Legis- 
lature assembled in joint session. Miss 
Kearney was escorted to the speaker's 
stand by Mr. Clay Sharkey, who had 
served in the Civil War under her father, 
Col. Kearney, of the 18th Mississippj 
regiment. She was introduced with a 
glowing eulogium by the speaker of 
the House, the Hon. Mr. Russell, 
and was received with enthusiasm. 
Throughout her speech she was greeted 
with round after round of applause, and 
at its close was given a great ovation. 
Her subject was prohibition. On the 
same day a special message from the 
Governor recommending a prohibitory 
law was read before the Legislature. 
The Governor’s wife, who is president of 
the local W. C. T. U., has been actively 
working for the measure, assisted by 
Mrs. H. B. Kells, the State president. 
Miss Kearney remained in Jackson several 


days to help them, and preached last 
Sunday night in the largest church in 
that city. 
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SHOULD WOMEN’S HIGHER EDUCATION BE 
THE SAME AS MEN'S? 





This subject is discussed by a woman 
professor in a college for women, Miss 
Celestia S. Parrish, of Randolph Macon 
College, in a recent issue of the FEdueca- 
tional Review. She says all intelligent 
and unprejudiced persons now concede 
that the intellectual development of wom 
en is subject to the same laws as that of 
men distinguishes, however, be- 
tween the preliminary general training, 
which has intellectual and moral develop- 
ment for its main object, and the special- 
ized work which presupposes such devel- 
thinks there should be a 
difference in the education of the sexes 
when that grade of study is reached which 
is represented by the freely elective work 
of colleges, the graduate work of univer- 
sities, and the professional work of tech- 


She 


opment. She 


nical departments and schools. 

Miss Parrish says that at first sight it 
would seem that college men and women 
who choose teaching as a profession ought 
to have exactly the same training; but, 
she observes, the main educational fields 
open to women are the primary and sec- 
ondary departments, and this will beyond 
doubt cause some difference between the 
training of the majority of men and the 
majority of women who mean to teach. 
In professions other than teaching, still 
greater differences are to be found: 

“It is not entirely true that men and 
women who are physicians have the same 
diseases to deal with. It is true that very 
many more diseases are common to both 
men and women than are peculiar to 
either sex, and that physicians must all 
know these common diseases; but it is 
also true that women physicians will] be 
very seldom called upon to treat any of 
the diseases peculiar to men, and that 
they will rarely, if ever, specialize in 
them. It must be granted that there is 
ao more reason, in the nature of things, 
that women should not specialize in 
men’s diseases than thai men should not 
specialize in diseases peculiar to women; 
but one cause of the growing demand for 
women physicians is that women, and the 
men who are their natural protectors, are 
eoming more and more to believe that the 
attendance of a man physician upon a 
woman in some cases, unnatural, to 
say the least. lence, women physicians 
will more and more, perhaps, specialize in 
diseases peculiar to women. Because of 
their greater sympathy with and love for 
little children, children’s diseases will 
probably be more and more given over to 
them. The position of family physician 
and counselor, in which sanitary supervi- 
sion and the hygiene and physico-moral 
instruction of children form an important 


18, 


part, has sought women physicians. 
There may, and probably will, be here 
an increasing demand. Naturally, any 


difference of function will and should 
tend to cause a corresponding difference 
of training.” 

This writer's further opinion is that, in 
the education of men and women who are 
likely to marry, there should be special 
training ‘‘to allow each to assume differ- 
ent phases of the complex work which the 
home and the family necessitate.’’ She 
says there are certain functions or duties 
in household economy ‘whose proper 
performance presupposes special 
knowledge than is needed by physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, or members of any 
other profession ’’ These duties are now 
almost universally left to the wife, at least 
in cases where the husband must support 
the family. Such duties are the sanitary 
supervision of the home, the selection and 
preparation of the food, and the main 
social direction of the family life. Miss 
Parrish writes: 


more 


“If I were called upon to select two 
types of women most unfitted for this 
work (Iam speaking now of women who 
claim some education and refinement), I 
would select first of all the woman trained 
after the old ‘parlor boarding-school’ ré- 
gime; but next I would select the college 
woman who has specialized very narrowly 
m certain lines which do not bear impor- 
tantly upon a single one of the functions 
mentioned. The latter would unques- 
tionably have an immense advantage over 
the former. She could much more easily 
Pain the knowledge she lacks. When she 
sets to work to do that, however, she is 
furnishing the most incontestable proof 
of my main point. She is taking the pro- 
fessional training which I am contending 
she should have. The statement that the 
college laboratory should not be turned 
into a kitchen, or the university class- 
room into a nursery, is only one of the 
epigrammatic half-truths which from time 
immemorial have served to obscure 
truth,’’ 

Miss Parrish glances over the course of 
education of ‘a Bryn Mawr A. B.,”’ and 
comments as follows: 

**By the time she reaches her Ph.D. de- 
gree, and even before, she may have 
attained a fairly good balance of powers, 
but one would hardly consider her ready 





a profession, 


without further study to regulate her own 
life before and after marriage so as to se- 
cure the best results for her children. 
Without assiduous study she would hard- 
ly know enough of physiology or hygiene 
to regulate the physical life of a little 
child; hardly enough of psychological laws 
to train the delicate organism, the child- 
mind; certainly not enough of chemistry 
or the hygiene of foods to prevent hope- 
less indigestion on the part of her house- 
hold; not enough of bacteriology to guard 
intelligently a household against germ 
diseases; and not enough of the workings 
of social forces to be a very intelligent 
worker in the social regeneration which 
ought to be a part of the work of every 
influential mistress of a home, She would 
hardly be ready without further study to 
guide either her son’s or her daughter’s 
thoughts through the several life crises. 

‘‘For the reasons given, as well as for 
some to which the limits of this article 
have allowed only a passing reference, I 
am convinced that, though we need no 
arbitrary action on the part of institu- 
tions, it will be very much better for the 
majority of women who will marry and 
become mothers to shape their work with 
some reference to that, and that, so far as 
this will create a difference between their 
education and that of men, the difference 
should exist.”’ 





-_-—-— 


A CALIFORNIA WOMAN FARMER. 


Miss Minna Eshleman bouglit 586 acres 
of practically unimproved land near Fres- 
no, Cal., in 1884. In course of time she 
developed its possibilities, added more 
land, and combined various enterprises 
with it, until now the Minnawawa ranch, 
with the industries it represents, could 
not be bought for $175,000. 

She planted grapes, peaches, apricots 
and other fruits, established a dairy and 
cannery, and later branched out into the 
raising of blooded cattle and horses. 

All these interests were directed by Miss 
Eshleman until her marriage two years 
ago to Dr. Walter N. Sherman, Now her 
husband is associated with her in the man- 
agement. 

According to an exchange, one of her 
most notable achievements was the dis- 
covery, through a series of experiments, 
of a method of eliminating the disagreea- 
ble grass odor from butter made from 
alfalfa-fed cows. The ‘*'Minnawawa”’ 
(alfalfa) butter received the gold medal 
over all competitors at the California 
State Fair in 1897, with the highest score 
ever given—9834. From the Citrus Fair 
of 1890 ‘‘Minnawawa’’ Farm has a medal 
for the greatest variety of products from 
any one ranch, and also the prize for the 
best oranges in San Joacbim valley. Rais- 
ing olives is anew industry at Minnawawa, 
but its first press of olive oil won the 
silver medal over fourteen competitors at 
the recent Buffalo exposition. 

—3e ——— 


TRAINED NURSES NEEDED IN TURKEY. 


The faculty of the American College for 
Girls at Constantinople has laid before its 
trustees in Boston a proposition to estab- 
lish in connection with its academic de- 
partment the beginning of a medical de- 
partment, in the form of a hospital and a 
training school for nurses. There is no 
such training-school in Turkey, and only 
a very small number of nurses, principally 
a few enterprising girls that have had the 
independence to go to Europe or America 
to study nursing. Two of the Armenian 
girl graduates of this college have left 
their country to study nursing, and return- 
ing to Turkey have found a career of use- 
fulness and financial success opened to 
them. The absence of nurses is attested 
by the fact that in the Turkish language 
t here is no word for nurse. The word for 
doctor, ‘thekim,’’ is doubtfully applied to 
those foreign women who occasionally 
come to Constantinople to care for the 
sick. All physicians who wish to practise 
in Turkey must pass the government ex- 
aminations. One woman, Dr. Mary Eddy 
of Syria, was allowed to take them, but 
since her success the medical council has 
refused to permitany other woman to try. 
Nurses, however, are warmly welcomed. 
The Turkish hospitals import their nurses 
from Germany. ‘There is a fine opening 
for young womon to take up this profes- 
sion, as the Oriental women, leading idle, 
aimless lives, having little air and exercise, 
often shut in behind latticed windows, and 
ignorant of everything concerning their 
bodies except the pleasure of eating and 
reclining, have every opportunity of de- 
veloping both real and imaginary diseases: 
and sorely need nurses who can teach 
them the simple laws of hygiene and help 
them to take care of themselves. 

It would be some time before a medical 
school could be started in connection with 
the American College for Girls, but the 
training school for nurses might be started 
at once and would be an inestimable bene- 
fit toa country where disease is alarmingly 
rampant, as well as to the college, which 
would thus be able to give a practical 
training to such of its students as desired 





department of the college, under Miss 
Elizabeth Redfern, offers courses in phys- 
iology, zodlogy and botany, which pre- 
pare students for entrance to the medical 
schools of .Europe and America. Two 
graduates of the college are at present 
studying medicine in the Universities of 
Chicago and Berne. 
sents anunusual opportunity for biological 
research in the fauna and flora of the Bos- 
phorus. 


Sidi 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Mary Frost and Miss Faunie Simp- 
son, the evangelists from Long Island 
who held services in Boston last year, con- 
ducted services at the Bromfield Street 
M. E. Church on a recent Sunday evening. 
They have been holding ‘‘business men’s 
meetings’’ at nooneachday. These meet- 
ings will continue during this month. 


Miss Martha Curry of Stoneham, Mass., 
was ordained as minister in the Wesleyan 
church at Lowell, Mass., on January 9. 
The council, consisting of Rev. Johu N. 


Constantinople pre- | 


Short of Cambridge, Rev. John Penning- | 


ton of Providence, Rev. John 8S. Winder of 
Newport, and three laymen, met in the 
afternoon and examined the candidate 
in the doctrines of the church and on the 
Bible. The ordination exercises were 
held in the evening, Rev. John N. Short 
delivering the charge and Rev. John Pen- 
nington preaching the sermon. Rev, A. 
B. Riggs, pastor of the local church, and 
Rev. Frank Messenger of North Grosvern- 
dale, Ct., performed the laying on of 
hands. ‘There were appropriate exercises, 
including congregational singing and 
prayers. There was a very large attend- 
ance. Rey. Miss Curry will start for Cal- 
ifornia soon, to engage in evangelical work 
there. 





When Rey. Ernest A. Boom, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church at Washington, 
N. J., became suddenly indisposed half 
an hour before the evening service, his 
wife offered to fill his place. Accompa- 
nied by her five-year old son, she went to 


the church, explained the situation, 

opened the services, and gave an excellent 

discourse, F. M. A. 
ew 


OUR UNCONSCIOUS ALLIES. 


Mrs. Fenwick Miller, in a recent article, 
recalls two interosting incidents showing 
how opposition helps reforms. Mrs, Eliz- 
abeth B. Chace says of one of the early 
women speakers in 18387: 

Abby Kelly first heard the thrilling 
tales of the horror of slavery told by the 


Grimké sisters. She was then a young 
school teacher. She pledged half her 
salary to the anti-slavery cause. The 


American Society needed a printing-press, 
and she gave the whole of her little patri- 
mony to supply this need. Then she gave 
up teaching and went out single-handed 
and alone to plead for the slave. The 
amount of abuse and persecution which 
she endured is almost incredible in this 
day of freedom for women and for the 
slave. She has sat by my fireside, and 
with tears in her eyes and quivering lips, 
she has told me how even women would 
taunt her as though she were a shameless 
person, to go out so before the public. 
When her wardrobe needed replenishing 
she went to her married sister and did 
house-cleaning and sewing to earn money 
for necessary clothing. Sometimes, after 
she had given a lecture, and had no place 
for a lodging, some man, touched by her 
earnest and eloquent appeal, would invite 
her to his home for tbe night; his wife 
would scarcely speak to her, but would 
treat her with great incivility. Lucy 
Stone also suffered similar experiences. 
The care of fugitive slaves and entertaining 
of anti-slavery speakers became for many 
years an important part of our daily lives. 
When the proclamation of emancipation 
brought freedom tothe slave, it left us 
prepared for the broader, more world- 
wide movement—the higher education and 
enfranchisement of women. 


Major Pond tells the following incident 
which occurred to Lucy Stone ten years 
later: 

I am requested by Mr. Mowrey to say 
that a hen will undertake to crow like a 
cock at the town hall this afternoon at 5 
o’clock. Anybody who wants to hear that 
kind of music will, of course, attend. 

The above announcement was made by 
the pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Malden, Mass., in the autumn of 1847. 
Lucy Stone was to address a meeting of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, of which William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips and 
Theodore Parker were the presiding geni- 
uses. Everybody besieged Mr. Mowrey to 
know what kind of a hen it was. He told 
them it was a young woman named Lucy 
Stone, a graduate of Oberlin College, of 
whom the pastor so rudely spoke. 

But fifty-five years ago, as now, the op- 
position of the remonstrants helped the 
reform. Rev. Mr. Mowrey’s discourteous 
announcement so roused the curiosity of 
his congregation that they went in a body 
that afternoon to the town hall, which 
was crowded to the very doors. And the 
young, eloquent, earnest speaker made 
scores of life-long converts to the prin- 
ciple of equal rights for women, who 
would have remained unenlightened but 


The present bielegical de- | fer the effort to suppress it. 





OPINIONS OF CLERGYMEN. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association has among its officers Superin- 
tendents of work in the different religious denominations. Each of these ladies tries 
to convert members of her own denomination to equal suffrage. During the past year 
the Superintendents addressed to several hundred Massachusetts clergymen a circular 
letter asking for an expression of opinion on the question. They received 264 replies, 
of which 183 were unqualifiedly in favor of equal suffrage, 19 were in favor of 
municipal, license, or some other form of limited suffrage, 31 were opposed, and 31 
non-committal or undecided. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland, the chairman of the Board of Superintendents, has com- 
piled the following collection of gleanings from the favorable answers. The Presby- 
terian, Roman Catholic, and several other denominations are not represented here, 
because last year the Association was not able to tind in those churches women with 
leisure and interest enough to be willing to undertake the work of Superintendents, 
it is hoped that these gaps may soon be filled. Some ministers well known to be in 
favor of equal rights are omitted, because their opinions have already been published 
in other leaflets issued by the Association. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


I believe the work for equal suffrage to be a Christian work, and I try to aid it 
because |am a Christian minister, I always enjoy reminding people that the first 
woman's rights convention in this country was held in a Methodist church. 

Bisnor J. W. HAMILTON. 


I have repeatedly expressed the conviction that all extensions of the ballot, 
whether among men or women, are beneficent when the persons to be enfranchised 
are sufficiently desirous to serve the cause of good government to be willing and eager 
to give time, effort, and money (taxes) for this purpose. The growing activity of 
American women in everything that ministers to the social good, gives important 
evidence that if the time for their enfrancuisement has not yet come, it must be con- 
sidered as approaching. Wo. F. WARREN, D.D., President Boston University. 


The ethical motive for giving the ballot to women is a strong one. Political con- 
trol of social forces will not be safe until this control passes into the hands of the 
better ranks of citizens,—men and women. 

Wm. E. Huntinaron, Dean of Boston University. 


In re woman suffrage, I know of many prejudices against it, but of nothing which 
deserves to be called a reason, The reasons are all on the other side, 
Pror. BorpeNn P. Bowne, Boston University. 


While I do not anticipate from the extension of suffrage to women the wonderful 
results which some hope for, I do think that there would be a distinct gain to the 
forces of righteousness through the channe] to which you refer (enfranchisement). 

WILLARD T. Perrin, D.D., Presiding Elder Boston District. 


I take pleasure in saying that 1 am heartily in favor of woman suffrage. The 
enfranchisement of women would, in my opinion, be a national blessing. 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, Assistant Editor Zion's Herald. 


For many years I have been in favor of woman suffrage. The practical results 
might not be all that you expect, but I pt it on the ground of right, rather than 
of expediency. I believe in the broadest possible basis for the suffrage. Woman 
should be included for her own sake. A. E. Bisspeer, Milford, Mass. 


I shall gladly hail the time when the suffrage shall be granted to woman, when 
‘*Man shall have his rights and nothing more,’’ when ‘‘Woman shall have her rights 
and nothing less.’’ God speed the day! O. W. Scorr, Maplewood, Mass. 


1 have long believed that sex should not determine the matter of suffrage... . 
and that the majority of women would vote against organized evils. 
DILLON Bronson, Brookline, Mass, 


The few rights which have been granted to women have resulted in good, and 
it seems to me that the extension of the voting privilege would be for the best inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth. When women have had charge of charities there has 
been a marked improvement, especially in the case of our State wards. I see no rea- 
son why improvement at every point would not follow the full enfranchisement of 
women. F, H, Eviis, Holliston, Mass. 


I believe that if women had the right of suffrage, the terrible evils you mention 
would soon have no existence. I am therefore heartily in favor that those who 
suffer most should be given the ballot as an opportunity to redress their wrongs and 
to assist in making society right. 

KE. J. Heums, D.D., Superintendent Morgan Chapel, Boston, 


I have always been an ardent supporter of the principle, ‘‘equal suffrage for men and 
women,’’ Iam also heartily in favor of placing women beside men in the legislative 
halls. ALFRED A, Wriaut, D.D., Dean Boston Correspondence School. 


I have never seen a good reason why my wife, who graduated in the same class 
with me both in high school and college, should not have an equal opportunity 
to record her political preferences, . Woman suffrage, in my judgment, must rest 
finally on the basis of equality. It is woman’s right. 

C, W. BLAcKrETT, Lynn, Mass. 

Iam in most hearty sympathy with the doctrine that woman is entitled to every 
political privilege enjoyed by man. My conviction rests upon the fact that 
woman is a human being, and I could as conscientiously deny her the liberty to read 
or think as to deny her the liberty to vote or be voted for, or to exercise herself in 
political affairs in any way legitimate to man. 

L. P, Causey, East Pepperell, Mass. 


I am fully persuaded that we need the votes of women to aid in making and 
enforcing good laws. I most heartily favor conferring the elective franchise 
upon women. 


J. H. MANSFIELD, Cor. Sec. Boston Church Missionary and Extension Society. 


It gives me pleasure to say that I have for a long time been in full accord with the 
belief in the beneficial influence which women would exert at the polls. I am confi- 
dent. that a revolution would take place, if a change could be effected and women 
be enfranchised. FRANK K. Srratron, Wakefield, Mass. 


First, last, and always Iam without qualification in most hearty sympathy with 
all movements tending to secure for woman the franchise. I am in favor of woman 
suffrage for prudential reasons, The State needs woman’s ballot. . . I also favor 
it because it is right. The present laws, so far as they deprive woman of the ballot, 
are grossly unjust. . . I hope to live long enough to see Massachusetts freed from 
this disgrace. CHARLES E, DAvis, Tremont Street M. FE, Church, Boston. 


EPISCOPAL. 


I am now, as always, in favor of bringing the votes of women to the reinforcement 
of all good causes. 
GEORGE HopnGeEs, D.D., Dean of Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 


I am of the opinion, and have been for years, that they (womon) ought to vote 

. and that immorality and vice will continue to flourish protected by legislation 
and assisted by the police until women use the polls and bring their influence to bear 
upon both. E. W. Smitu, Rector of Church of the Ascension, Fall River. 


I thoroughly agree with the sentiment expressed in your circular that ‘‘the 
powers which make for righteousness should be reinforced ‘at the polls by women,” 
and I trust that this suggestion may soon be realized to the greatest possible degree. 
I believe that the right to vote should be restricted, but not with regard to sex. 

S. STANLEY SEARING, Visiting Clergyman at House of Correction, Boston. 


It seems to me that, in the interest of good morals, women should have the 
elective franchise. DAVID SPRAGUE, Rector of Grace Church, Amherst. 


The power of reform is limited because heretofore it has been the power of a sex. 
The male portion of the human race has the world in tow, as far as public acts of 
reform are concerned. Women must have a larger share and prominence in the work. 
. Nothing else can, nothing else will, kill vice and immorality so effectually as 
coéperation of the sexes at the polls. 

ALBERT E. GEORGE, Rector of St. Matthews, South Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


I most earnestly believe that the moral forces of society would be strengthened 
and supplied with efficient instruments, if the privilege and duty of voting were 
shared by women, They would thus be compelled to assume civic responsibility, and 
at the same time given the power to fulfil it. PuiLip S. Moxom, Springfield. 


I believe that the suffrage is a privilege, not a right, and that it should be exer- 
cised by those who have the proper intellectual and moral qualifications to appreciate 
the responsibility and use it wisely. Woman has intellectual endowments that, while 
not identical with those of man, are equal in importance and in worth. She could 
undoubtedly contribute much to the wise decision of public affairs. I believe the 
day will come when no person properly qualified will be debarred from the franchise 
on account of sex. CHARLES A. Dinsmore, Phillips Church, Boston. 


I am unreservedly in sympathy with the movement to secure the elective 
tranchise for women. It would meam the termination of some of our most serious 
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evils. Woman suffrage has been long delayed, but it is bound to come at last. 
F,. L. Davis, New Bedford. 


I believe in an educational and a property qualification for the suffrage, without 
regard to sex or race, and I am convinced that the present indiscriminate ballot will 
become an immoral and venal one. Wa. C. Morrityi, Lynn. 


There is no doubt in my mind that it is woman’s right to use the great power 
which in this country resides in the ballot, and I shall be glad when the women of 
this land share this power with their husbands and sons, 

CHARLES CLARK, Ward Hill. 


We have just been hearing about the grand work of women in home missions, 
and have been convinced that they have done what could not have been done by men. 
Now, I say, let women have a vote and take a hand in the great work of ‘house- 
cleaning’ for.the city, State, and especially the rural towns. I heartily approve the 
measure which will make woman the helpmate of man in the affairs of State as well 
as those of the home. Davip L. Kenner, Springfield. 


I have always believed in the suffrage for women, and have unceasingly spoken 
and labored for it. I have never yet heard a good argument against it. The great 
forces opposed to woman suffrage are, first, the forces of evil in general, which fear 
that the ballot in the hands of women will check their course; and, second, prejudice, 
which Beaconsfield defined as ‘contempt previous to examination.” 

F. L. Goopsrren, Springfield. 


As a matter of right and justice, I believe that women should have the ballot, 
although I am not sure that they could thereby correct the evils to which you refer. 
CAREY H. Warson, Greenfield. 


Although all women may not help in elevating the laws, still I believe that better 
government will follow the giving of the ballot to women, and I am glad that there 
is a desire on the part of wives and mothers to take a hand in this matter. Certainly, 
right legislation rigidly enforced can do much to lessen certain evils, and women, who 
are immediately concerned, should have more direct influence in determining such 
legislation. ALEXANDER LEwIs, Worcester. 


I would like to see the ballot in the hands of women, and have long believed that 
it would be for the good of the Commonwealth. Joun F, GLEAson, Amherst. 


BAPTIST. 


I have long had the conviction that women should have the right of suffrage on 
the same terms as men, not because they are women, but because they are human 
beings, and, like men as human beings, are interested and concerned in right govern- 
ment. It seems to me absolute inequity, as well as folly, to keep them out of a right 
which will so manifestly minister to the well-being of society through government. 

NATHAN E. Woop, D.D., Pres. Newton Theological Institution. 


I have all my life been sympathetic with the object for which you labor, and have 
spoken when opportunity afforded in favor of equal rights for women... . All our 
movements, all gatherings of women in clubs, assemblies, church guilds, charitable 
and philanthropic organizations, mothers’ conventions, and so on, are measures look- 
ing to the final triumph of woman suffrage . . . There is no reason why every dis- 
erimination which exists to-day against women should not be removed. Till then 
humanity will never attain the highest, and the ideals which we are cherishing will 
never be fulfilled. GrorGeE C, LoRimer, D. D., 

Recently of Tremont Temple, Boston. 


I am of the opinion that woman's influence at the polls would be of great value 
in helping to overcome the corruption which exists in our municipalities, 
HERBERT S. JoHNSON, Warren Avenue Church, Boston. 


In reply to your letter, I am pleased to state that it is my belief that the women 
of Massachusetts should have the right to vote, and, did they vote, the general bad 
cendition of affairs would be ameliorated. L. Boonrt THOMAS, Worcester. 


It has long been a matter of opinion with me that women as citizens should be on 
a plane of equality with men; that the present condition with respect to the exercise 
ef the franchise is unjust and detrimental to the best interests of society. A change 
is needed, and women should have at least an equal voice in deciding social and polit- 
jeal questions. H. O. Hiscox, Malden, Mass. 


There are evils which might be gotten rid of by legislative means, I think that 
women are the ones who will arouse sentiment against these evils, and therefore they 
should be allowed to go to the polls in this old Commonwealth of ours. 

H. Conway, Worcester. 


I am greatly interested in securing ‘‘the reénforcement of the powers which make 
for righteousness at the polls, by the only class in the Commonwealth not now enabled 
to do so —women.”’ The increase im popular evils, the arrogance of the liquor traffic, 
and other menaces to the well-being of the community, prove that the ‘‘balance of 
power’’ which resides in women should be used, where it has not been used, namely 
at the polls. It behooves husbands, fathers, and sons to give this matter serious con- 
sideration. ArtuurR S. BurrovuGus, Worcester, Mass. 


Woman is suffering under great injustice, and she needs the ballot to protect her 
interests and extend her liberties; she has full right to the ballot, and will use it 
wisely to advance much-needed reforms. I therefore believe the suffrage should be 
given to woman for the good of the State. 

FREDERICK MACK GARDNER, South Boston, 
UNITARIAN, 

I believe that political enfranchisement would go far to quicken women’s sense of 
social and public responsibility, and that it would put into their hands a mighty in- 
strument for making their interest in reform effective. 


CuarRLes G, Ames, Boston. 


{ am an earnest believer in woman suifrage, and certainly think that great good 
would come from uniting the whole family of men and women in the business of 
municipal bousekeeping, CuRIsTOrHER R, E.tor, Boston, 


Let me cheerfully say that I have long advocated the exercise of suffrage on equal 
terms by men and women. What subject of public interest is not of concern to 
women, not because they are women, but because they are human beings? 

CHARLES F. DoLe, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


I believe in the political equality of the sexes, and would abolish the distinctions 
now existing. . . . God hasten the day when women can register moral sentiment at 
the polls! Frank S. C. Wicks, Brighton, Mass. 


In regard to the need of conferring the elective franchise upon women, let me say 
that I am heartily in sympathy with the movement to that end. I know of no valid 
reason against it, and I know a good many convincing arguments in its favor. We 
need, and need it more urgently every year, the vote of mothers, wives and sisters; 
and when this vote is obtained | am sure that some of the evil which flaunts itself 
publicly will find an atmosphere in which it cannot flourish. I shall hail as an epoch 
the time when the present injustice to women in our Commonwealth is removed. 

Hi. D,. STEVENS, Reading. 


I place a high estimate upon moral and religious influences, but I believe in the 
‘‘do-everything policy” of Frances Willard. If we do everything else needful and still 
exclude woman's intluence from politics, we shall fail to secure the results we seek in 
the advancement of the world. {ft is by means of the ballot that moral force is ap- 
plied in the working out of our municipal, State and national problems. 

MARY TRAFFARN WhitNky, Green Harbor. 


There is no reason in nature to prevent women from voting, and certainly there is 
nothing in the genius of our political system to exclude them. When the Declaration 
of Independence is sufficiently understood, its grand principle ef equality in civil 
rights will be extended to all, regardless of race or sex. While, as at present, one sex 
rules, but half of humanity is fully enlisted in the world’s progress. 

Witson S. Frircn, Attleboro. 


I believe in the political equality of men and women, and shall do all I can to 
hasten the day when women shall have the ballot. Not that this would prevent 
unprincipled men and women from doing wrong, but if women can put a little more 
spiritual and ennobling quality into the present strenuousness of public life, their 
advent into politics will be a good thing. A. E. WiLson, Berlin. 


Woman suffrage as a natural right, as a matter of equity, and as a means of 
bringing the two sexes into the most important civic relations and responsibilities, is 
most necessary. Woman's right to self-government is certainly equal to man’s right 
to self-government, and this is the chief reason why I endorse it. 

SAMUEL C, BEANE, Newburyport. 


I have long been a believer in woman suffrage as a simple matter of right and 
justice, apart from expediency. I do not expect that a moral revolution will follow 
the extension of suffrage, or any other one measure. I do think, however, that the 
tendency would be good, and that we ought to enlist all helpful agencies in the great 
task of overcoming evil with good. WILLIAM N. LAWRANCE, Winchester. 


For many years I have favored equal rights for men and women. I do not believe 
that ‘‘taxation without representation’’ is unjust when applied to men, but just when 
applied to women. . . . Iwassurprised when I[ returned from residence in Eng- 
land in 1872 to find that this great and free country was lagging behind Great Britain 
in the matter of granting the elective franchise to women; and it really looks as if 
Englishwomen would be able to vote for members of Parliament before our women 
ean voie for members of Congress. The great obstacles in the way of progress are 
‘‘the women who have no faith in their sisters.” If we can convert them to a belief 
that the heavens will not fall, even if we should send a woman to Congress; or have 


| a President like Julia Ward Howe, Frances Willard, Clara Barton, Queen Victoria, or 
| many another good woman who might be named, then the success of the movement 
to secure equal rights will be assured, Ricwarp E. Birks, Deerfield, Mass. 


SPIRITUALIST. 


I fully believe that at the polls the greatest work can be done. Our legislators 
| and mnnicipal officials must represent the highest moral standards if we would seek 
to bring about long-desired reforms through their instrumentality. Again and again 
I have said our only hope is in woman; and that hope will meet with fruition when 
woman is enfranchised. Our State Association has always stood for the highest, 
purest, and noblest in home life, and, with this object in view, has declared again and 
again for equal rights for all, irrespective of sex or race. 


| 


Geo. A. FuLLER, Onset. 


I certainly favor any legislation that will give our American women equal rights 
with the men at the polls, and I believe that the day which inaugurates woman 
suffrage will also be the beginning of a new era, in which morality, temperance, and 
ethical reforms will not only be preached, but will be practised far more universally 
than under the present conditions. ALBERT P. BLINN, 


Not until the women of America have the ballot shall we see mankind guided by 
pure principles and the Golden Rule enforced. W. Scorr STEDMAN, 


I believe women should have every opportunity that men have, and if the world 
can be made any better by the power, then I say God speed the day when women can 
stand at the polls and cast their ballots. CHARLES E, DANE. 


In giving women an opportunity to make themselves felt at the polls lies one of 
the pathways to a higher civilization. C, FANNIE ALLEYN, 


The mother instinct is always alert for the baneful influences which drag her boy 
down; and when the time comes, as it surely will, that woman can stand shoulder to 
shoulder with man at the polls, then will be broken one of the chains which now 
hamper her in the conflict against evil, and the casting of the ballot will take ona 
deeper meaning than is the case at present under its restricted use by men. 

LAURA CUMMINGS, 
UNIVERSALIST. 


In regard to woman suffrage, my mind is made up. I believe in it becanse of the 
moral influence which woman will be able to exert, with the ballot in her hand, in 
behalf of righteous legislation. I believe in it, also, as the natural and inalienable 
right of woman in a democratic republic, E. H. Caren, 

President of Tufts College. 


I am heartily in favor of woman suffrage. Woman ts equally with man subject to 
all the laws of the land, and to deny her any voice in the government is ‘‘taxation 
without representation” and ‘“‘government without the consent of the governed.’’ Only 
justice can make our nation strong. MERRILL C, Warp, 


Supt. Christian Citizen Dept., Y. P. C. U. 


It is only fair that the power of women should be fully felt in those legislative 
bodies which enact and sustain statutes of law. 
CHARLES CONKLIN, Springfield, Mass. 


Ever since I was able to see that my mother understood affairs, and to realize that 
she would bring as much character to their consideration as if a man, I have believed 
in giving women the right to vote. C. R. TENNEY, Dorchester, Mass, 


Woman suffrage would, in my opinion, conduce to order and morality; but even 
if I were not sure that marked results in these respects would follow, I should still 
advocate the measure because it is manifestly just. Believing, however, that woman 
suffrage is both right and expedient, I hope ere long to see its triumph, and to this 
end I ever vote and work and pray. O. I. DARLING, Adams, Mass. 


There is no class of persons who have the best moral interests of the nation more 
at heart than the mothers and wives. The home has no more devoted champion than 
the woman. In my opinion, the powers which make for righteousness would certainly 
be improved by giving woman the ballot. This has been my opinion for several years. 

THEODORE A, FiscneR, Medford Hillside, Mass. 


I think the highest ends of government will never be achieved until men and 
women go to the polls together. I believe women ought to have a direct as well as 
an indirect influence in all our legislation. 

Epson REIFSNYDER, Danvers, Mass. 


Iam and have long been a believer that the suffrage should be, and ultimately 
surely will be, extended to women, Freperick W. HAminron, D. D., 
Boston, Mass. 


It has been a matter of principle with me to hit the devil as many and as hard 
blows as I could, whenever and in whatever form he appears. As a means to 
this end, and as a matter of common right and justice, | have believed through 
fifty years that women should share the ballot on equal terms with men. 

T. J. Patrrerson, D. D., Roxbury, Mass. 




















CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A STRANDED WHALE. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Tt doesn’t pay a man to law, 
does it?”’ ‘*Well, yes, it pays a man, but 
that man’s the lawyer.—Philadelphia Eve- 
Bulletin. 


“Why do 


to go 





A boy of seventeen, living not far from 


Men nmeng 
Montreal, in a private letter to a friend of 


girls call Bertie ‘The 


you 


. “dij y q ie yo vs JouRN . 9099 > 
the editors of the Woman ; “— Poem’? “Why, he’s just like a poem! 
gives a graphic description of how a] JTe's been rejected at least forty times.” 
whale strayed into the river, Ile says: Chicago Daily News. 


“My Deur Aunt Belle: ... There has 
| beep quite an excitement up here for the 
| past week. A forty-foot whale managed 
to make his way up the St. Lawrence 
River as far as here, and had been career- 


Mrs. Binks—The paper telle of a man 
who was shot by a burglar, and the bullet 
lodged in his pocketbook. 

Mr. Binks —Whiat of it? 

Mrs. Binks—-Nothing: only I was think- 
ing that a bullet would go right through 


ing around for a few days. All the sports- 
men went out to hunt him with rifles, 
shot-guns, and all kinds of weapons, with- 
out any apparent damage to him; but two 
or three fellows got bullets in different 
parts of their bodies. One fellow went 
out with a muzzle- loading shot - gun, 
rammed it with powder, put in a lot of 
bullets, and pulled the trigger; and when 
he woke he found himself on a cot in the 
hospital, with his face all done up in cot- 
ton. The doctor informed him that he 
would be able to take the bandages off in 
a month, but his face would be powder- 
marked all his life. Another got a shy in 
his leg, and one other a bullet in his arm. 
Then the police interfered. 

‘*All went well with the whale until 
Thursday, when a poor man found him 
floating belly up in shallow water, ful! of 
holes. He towed him to land, and made 
the fact known that he had captured the 
whale. People flocked to see it; but in 
the meantime the man had had two offers 
—one was a certified check for $600, and 
another, $400 cash; and, knowing nothing 
about checks, he sold for the cash, where- 
upon the man with the $400 who had 
bought the whale quickly sold it to the 
other for $600. Now there is a tent over 
the whale’s body, and tickets are sold at 
ten cents a peep. He made $27 Friday, 
and $100 Saturday, and people are mad to 
see him, so that it is expected that the 
owner will make a fair profit.’’ 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNs 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntrHony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Musi’ 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 





mine, 


It was the young daughter of an East 
Side saloon-keeper, innocent of any theo- 
ries about “Sunday opening,’’ but per- 
fectly familiar with the practice. In her 
class at the mission Sunday school the 
question came to her: 

‘*‘Who made the world?”’ 

‘*God did,’’ was her prompt answer. 
‘*He made the world in six days, and was 
arrested on the seventh.’’—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


“Wherein lies the difference between 
photography and courtship?’’ he asked 
softly. 


**I don’t know,’’ she replied. 

“In photography,’’ he explained, ‘‘the 
negative is developed in the dark room, 
while in courtship that is where the af- 
firmative is developed.”’ 

She blushed, but made no answer. 

‘*Let us,’’ he suggested, ‘‘proceed to de- 
velop an aflirmative!’—Chicago Post. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALT’ 











Wagon calis daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TBLEPHONE No. 1973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 








J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s Jorrnat 
° 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able toe cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destreying 
the foundation of the disease. and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so muck 
faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tés- 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoot i= 
New England. 

The first medical school in the eountry te 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods ot Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical tacit 
ties ee of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply te 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


——— 











Twenty-ninth year opens Oetober 3, 1901. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 


Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructe es 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue . 


a 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Soclety, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures im 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues addrese 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D 


OFFICER AND RBSIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEKR. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostea 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 eents . 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp. Cor. Sec’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.} 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








A Competent Graduate Nurse would likes 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. S.3S.. 51f Shawinut Avenue 
Boston, Mass 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay al! arrearages, or the publisher wil 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
mame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
RAILROAD RATES. 

A rate of a fare and one-third on the certifi- 
eate plan has been secured for the delegates 
and visitors wishing to attend the Conven- 
tion of the Naticnal Council of Women to 
be held in Washington, D. C., Feb. 19 to 25 
inclusive, provided not less than 100 certifi- 
eates are taken out by the persons attending 
the Convention from all over the country. 

Tickets at full fare for the going journey 
may be secured within three days, exclusive 
ef Sunday, prior to and during the first two 
days of the Convention. The advertised 
dates for the meeting are Feb. 19 to 25, con- 
sequently tickets way be obtained not earlier 
than Feb. 16, or midnight of Feb. 15, nor 
later than Feb. 21. Each purchaser of a 
ticket should be sure to request a certificate. 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a 
receipt. 

Upon arrival at the meeting, the certificate 
should be presented to Mary G. Hay, Chair- 
man Railroad Rates. 

A special agent of the Trunk Line Asso- 
eiation will be in attendance to validate cer- 
tificates, Friday, Feb. 21. If a delegate wishes 
to leave for home prior to the special agent’s 
arrival, she canvot have the benefit of the 
reduction on the home journey; or if a dele- 
gate arrives later than Feb. 21, after the 
special agent has gone, the certificate cannot 
be validated for the reduction returning. 

To enable members attending the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Conference, held 
Feb. 12 to 18, to remain for the meeting of 
the Mational Council of Women, an exten- 
sion of return tickets to Feb. 28 can be secured 
by depositing the validated certificate with 
Joint Agent, Mr. W. 8. Bronson, at 1417 G 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., not later than 
Feb. 31, between 8.30 A. M., and 5 P. M. 
(week days), and paying a fee of fifty cents. 

Notice —It will be observed that the ex- 
tension of rates to include the two meetings 
ef the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference and the National Council of Women 
will afford the delegates and visitors an op- 
portunity to remain in Washington two 
weeks, a privilege never before accorded. In 
view of the numberless attractions to the 
sight-seer which are offered in Washington, 
there are undoubtedly many who will wish 
to avail themselves of this privilege. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Chairman Railroad Rates, National Council of 
Womer, 
2006 American Tract Society Building, 
New York. 


—— 


BR. JOHNSON ON FEMALE SUBORDINATION. 

If any one wishes to measure the ad- 
vance society has made in its treatment of 
women daring the past century and a 
half, he should read Boswell’s ‘‘Life of 
Johnson,’’ the great English lexicograph- 
er. That blunt, plain-spoken old English 
Tory, generous, kind-hearted, and sensi- 
ble, was a consistent advocate of mascu- 
line supremacy and feminine submission 
to personal self-effacement. He even 
thought portrait- painting an improper 
employment for women. ‘The public 
practice of any art,’ he observed, ‘‘and 
staring in men’s faces is very indelicate in 
a fomale.”’ 

On another occasion, Boswell says: 

We talked of a young gentleman’s mar- 
riage with an eminent singer, and his de- 
termination that she should no longer 
sing in public, though his father was very 
earnest that she should, because her tal- 
ents would be liberally rewarded, so as to 
tmake her a good fortune. It was ques- 
tioned whether the yonng gentleman, who 
had not a shilling in the world, was not 
foolishly delicate or foolishly proud, and 
his father truly rational without being 
mean. Johnson, with all the high spirit 
ef a Roman Senator, exclaimed: ‘‘He re- 
solved wisely and nobly, to be sure. He 
isa brave man. Would not a gentleman 
be disgraced by having his wife singing 
publicly for hire? No, Sir, there can be 
uo doubt here. I know not if I should 
aot prepare myself for a public singer as 
readily as let my wife be one.”’ 

Dr. Johnson’s marriage illustrates the 
inconsistency often observable between 
theory and practice. He was a most kind 
and indulgent husband. Yet his idea of 
female subordination was curiously shown 
on the occasion of his wedding. He mar- 
ried a widow of twice his own age, but he 
told his friend, Mr. Beauclerk, that “it was 
a love marriage on both sides.’’ Yet he 
himself gives the following strange ac- 
count of their journey to church on horse- 
back on the nuptial morn: “Sir, she had 
read the old romances, and had got into 
her head the fantastical notion that a 
woman of spirit should use her lover like 
adog. So, Sir, at first she told me that I 
rode too fast, and she could not keep up 
with me; and, when I rode a little slower, 
she passed me and complained that I 





lagged behind. I was not to be made a 
slave of caprice; and I resolved to begin 
as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on 
briskly till I was fairly out of her sight. 
The road lay between two hedges, so I 
was sure she could not miss it, and I con- 
trived that she should soon come up with 
me. When she did, I observed her to be 
in tears.’’ Johnson's biographer instances 
this as ‘‘showing a manly firmness,’’ but 
adds that “the proved a most affectionate 
and indulgent husband to the last moment 
of Mrs. Johnson’s life, and in his ‘Prayers 
and Meditations’ we find very remarkable 
evidence that his regard and fondness for 
ber never ceased, even after her death.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson, on her part, had a pro- 
found admiration for her husband’s abil- 
ity. Johnson told Boswell, ‘“‘with an 
amiable fondness,’’ that his wife, in 
whose judgment and taste he had great 
confidence, said to him after a few num- 
bers of The Rambler had come out: “I 
thought very well of you before, but I did 
not imagine you could have written any- 
thing equal to this.” 

Notwithstanding Johnson’s disparage- 
ment of women’s literary abilities, his 
humane and charitable disposition to 
them was noticeable. Mrs. Anna Wil- 
liams, daughter of a very ingenious Welsh 
physician, and a woman of more than or 
dinary talents and literature, having come 
to London in hopes of being cured of cat- 
aract in both her eyes, which afterwards 
ended in total blindness, was kindly re- 
ceived under his roof in order to have the 
operation performed with more comfort 
than in lodgings, and had an apartment 
from him during the rest of her life. 

His theories of subordination, however, 
were not confined to distinctions of sex, 
but applied equally to those of rank. He 
said: 

Sir, I would no more deprive a noble- 
man of his respect than of his money.... 
Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay in this 
town, a great republican. One day, when 
I was at her house, I put on a very grave 
countenance, and said to her: ‘*Madam, 
I am now become a convert to your wa 
of thinking. I am convinced that all 
mankind are on an equal footing; and to 
give you an unquestionable proof, Madam, 
that I am in earnest, here is a very sen- 
sible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, 
your footman; I desire that he may be 
allowed to sit down and dine with us.” I 
thus, Sir, showed her the absurdity of the 
levelling doctrine. She has never liked 
me since, Sir, your levellers wish to 
level down as far as themselves; but they 
cannot bear levelling up to themselves. 
They would all have some people under 
them; why not, then, have some people 
above them? 

I am afraid that some of our lady re- 
monstrants have a similar feeling toward 
some other women. I am sure that many 
men who oppose woman suffrage have 
that feeling toward women as a class, 
however much they may defer to them in 
individual cases. H. B. B. 


—_<- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





The Students’ Association of Vassar 
College has challenged the Wellesley stu- 
dents to a debate, to be held in either col- 
lege which the challenged shall desig- 
nate. 

Officers of the Alumnw Association of 
Wellesley College for the present year are 
as follows—the nominations for election 
having been made somewhat in view of 
the officers being within easy reach of one 
another: President, Mrs. F. H. Mont- 
gomery, Chicago; vice-president, Miss 
Louise Swift, Detroit; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Christine Caryl, Chicago; 
recording secretary, Miss RK. Christy 
Brooks, Chicago; treasurer, Miss Ada M. 
Belfield, Chicago. 


Miss Sarah Scovill Whittelsey of New 
Haven, Conn., has been offered the chair 
of political economy at Wellesley College 
for one year, to take the place of Miss 
Balch, who will leave next fall for her 
Sabbatical year in Europe. Miss Whittel- 
sey has already taken her degree of A. B. 
from Harvard, and her doctor’s degree 
from Yale. The subject of her thesis for 
the latter was ‘‘The Labor Laws of Massa- 
chusetts,’’ 


The Baltimore Association for the Pro- 
motion of the University Education of 
Women offers a $500 fellowship to be used 
for work at either an American or a 
foreign university. Applications may be 
sent to Dr. Mary Sherwood, the Arundel, 
Philadelphia. Preference will be given to 
women from Maryland and the South. 

John D. Rockefeller offers Brown Uni- 
versity $75,000 for a building to be used 
for social and religious purposes, on con- 
dition that the college raises $25,000 as 
an endowment fund for the building be- 
fore the next commencement. 


The Mass. Society for the University 
Education of Women has 264 members. At 
the 26th annual meeting, held recently, an 
appeal was made fora house near Boston 
University, that shall offer a home to 





Railroad Rates to National Convention. 





A rate of a fare and one-third on the certificate plan has been secured for dele- 
gates and visitors wishing to attend the Convention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and the International Woman Suffrage Conference to be held in 
Washington, D. C., February 12th to 18th inclusive, 1902, provided not less than one 
hundred certificates are taken out by the persons attending the Convention from all 


over the country. 


tions sent out by the Railroad Association. 


The following directions are taken from the circular of instruc- 


Please read carefully: 


1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days, 


exclusive of Sunday, prior to and during the first two days of the Convention. 


The 


advertised dates for the meeting are February 12th to 18th inclusive; consequently 
tickets may be obtained not earlier than February 9th, or midnight of February 8th, 


nor later than February 14th. 
certificate. 


Each purchaser of a ticket should not fail to request a 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. 


2. The purchaser should present herself at the railroad station for ticket and 
certificate at least thirty minutes before departure of train. 


3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 


Any station agent will be able to 


give the necessary information as to where certificates and through tickets can be 


obtained at Washington at his station. 


If they are not to be had, the agent will give 


information as to the station where they may be ubtained. A local ticket may be 


purchased to this station and certificate and through ticket purchased there. 
U pon arrival at the meeting, certificates should be presented to Mary G. Hay, 


Chairman Railroad Rates. 


5. A special agent of the Trunk Line Association will be in attendance to vali- 


date certificates, Monday, February 17th. 


If a delegate wishes to leave for home 


prior to the special agent’s arrival, she cannot have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey; or if a delegate arrives later than February 17th, after the special 
agent has gone, the certificate cannot be validated for the reduction returning. 

6. To enable members attending the Woman Suffrage Convention to attend the 
Convention of the National Council of Women, February 19th to 25th inclusive, an ex- 
tension of return tickets to February 28th can be secured by depositing validated 
certificates with Joint Agent Mr. W. S. Bronson, at 1417 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., not later than February 21st between 8.30 A. M. and 5 P. M. (week days), and 


payment of fee of fifty cents. 


Notick.—It will be observed that the extension of rates to include the meeting 
of the National Council of women will afford the delegates and visitors to the Suf- 
frage Convention an opportunity to remain in Washington two weeks, a privilege 


never before accorded. 


In view of the numberless attractions to the sight-seer which 


are offered in Washington, there are undoubtedly many who may wish to avail 


themselves of the privilege. 


Mary G. Hay, Chairman Railroad Rates. 


2008 American Tract Society Bldg., New York. 


HOTEL HEADQUARTERS, 
The Hotel Headquarters for the Convention will be at the ‘‘Riggs House,” 15th 
and G Streets. The National Officers and the Foreign Delegates will be found at this 


hotel. 


The rates are $3.00 per day for one person in a room; $3.50 for room with 


bath; $2.50 per day each for two in a room. All delegates desiring accommodation 
at this hotel should apply early for a room and request reply in order that no mis- 


takes may be made. 


The Riggs is an American plan hotel. 


OTHER HOTELS. 

“The Ellsmere,’’ 14th and 8th Street, is a first-class family hotel and offers a rate 
of $2.50 per.day for one in a room, and $2.00 for two in a room. 

‘‘The Fredonia,” H Street near 14th Street, N. W., offers a rate of $10 per week 
each for two in a room; $14, one in a room, This hotel promises good accommoda- 
tion and reports all rooms as outside rooms. 

Boarding Houses and Lodging Houses can also be found, and the expense of a 
week in Washington may thus be greatly reduced. Arrangements should be made in 


advance for hotel or boarding house accommodations. 


Applications should be made 


direct to the hotels and replies should be insisted upon in every case. 
Further information may be bad of the Chairman of the Local Committee on 
Arrangements, Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, 2103 California Avenue, Washington, D. C. 








struggling students at a price within their 
means. About twenty worthy students 
have been assisted during the year. The 
loan library contains 802 books. The ben- 
eficiary committee has established an ex- 
change bureau, where girls wishing to 
earn their way through college can read 
to invalids, correct manuscripts, trim 
hats, do mending, etc., in their spare time. 
Miss Ada L. Joslyn read a paper on 
‘Higher Education Among Women All 
Over the World.’”’ Miss Tenshel, of Con- 
stantinople, dean of the American College, 
said a few words, as did Miss Elizabeth 
Porter Gould, Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President, Mrs. H. O. Cushman; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Oliver Crane, Miss Mary 
H. Ladd, Mrs. Herbert C. Clapp, Miss 
Eva Channing, Miss Caroline Borden, 
Miss Louise L. Putnam; directors, Miss 
Emily F. Allen, Mrs. Borden P, Bowne, 
Mrs, Dillon Bronson, Miss Emily Clark, 
Mrs. George H. Earl, Mrs. James Geddes, 
Mrs. Ida S. Martin, Mrs. Frank King 
Nash, Mrs. Thomas M. Strong; secretary, 
Miss Myra H. Nichola; treasurer, Mrs. 
Francis B. Patten; auditor, Miss L. M. 
Packard. 

Mrs. H. C. Clapp, the treasurer, re- 
ported receipts, $1,472.79; cash on hand, 
$55.46. The M. B. Claflin memorial fund 
amounts to $2,000. 


————__ seas 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMREE. 


The event of the week in Brooklyn elub 
circles certainly, if not in those of the 
entire community of Greater New York, 
was the address on ‘‘American Homes,”’ 
given by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt before 
the Brooklyn Woman’s Club. It was one 
of those speeches, occasionally made, 
which seem an inspiration, and more than 
one of the large audience expressed genu- 
ine regret that, no notes being used or 
taken, the talk can live only in the 
memory of those within reach of the 
speaker’s voice. So says Margaret Hamil- 
ton Welch in the women’s club depart- 
ment of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation of 
Boston, at its recent annual meeting, 
elected the following officers, all of whom 
were on the board last year: Treasurer, 
Mrs. Harriette L. Reed; clerk, Miss Helen 
M. Fogler; directors, Mrs. Louisa Busell, 
Mrs. Emily J. Burbank, Mrs. Juliette W. 
J. Carpenter, Mrs. Mary D. Converse, Mrs. 





Sybylla Bailey Crane, Mrs. Mary E. Cush- 
ing, Mrs. Lydia A. Cooper, Mrs. M. E. 
Dinsmore, Mrs. Harriette L. Kimball; 
Mrs. Isabella A. Potter, Mrs. Susan M. 
Risteen, Mrs. Emeline M. Sprague, Mrs. 
Electra N. L. Walton. The board of in- 
speetion chosen includes Mrs. Clara Bige- 
low, chairman; Mrs. Emeline A. Sprague, 
Mrs, Kate Thayer, Miss Abbie A. Rogers, 
and Mrs. Dora B. Smith. The corporation 
now owns a large lot on Huntington Ave., 
and a three-story brick building which is 
to be remodeled. 


The jury of award in the prize competi- 
tion instituted by the Arts and Crafts 
Committee of the Massachusetts State 
Federation announces its decision. Prizes 
of $20 and $30 respectively were offered 
for designs for a practical and artistic 
guideboard for country and village streets 
and roads. The first prize of $30 has 
been awarded to Miss Lillian E. MacLean, 
Newton; the second prize of $20, to Mr. 
Charles Mayo Harrington of Worcester, 
department of architecture, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The Middlesex Women’s Club has peti- 
tioned the aldermen of Lowell, Mass., for 
the preservation or the city shade trees 
and establishment of parks. The club 
asks that the trees be trimmed, that elec- 
tric wires be kept off them, and that 
Chapter 154, acts of 1882, relating to park 
commissions in cities, be submitted at the 
next election. 

The Interdenominational Council of 
Women for Christian and Patriotic Ser- 
vice has been formed with headquarters 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mrs. 
Darwin R. James is president. It has 
undertaken to push the movement for the 
proposed anti-polygamy amendment to 
the constitution of the United States. 
Samples of literature will be sent to any 
one applying. 

The Political Study Club of Orange, 
N. J., will have a lecture by Mrs. Florence 
Fenwick Miller, on Feb. 24, on “‘Women 
of To-day—Our Duties, Possibilities and 
Hopes.”’ 

A course in photography has been in- 
troduced this season at the Woman’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in addition to the. new courses of 
fine etching and art needlework. The 





photography course is designed to give a 
practical working knowledge of the art. 

A clear and concise exposition of the 
Massachusetts plan for reorganization of 
the General Federation is given in the 
January Club Woman, by Miss Helen A. 
Whittier: 


If reorganization on State lines should 
prevail, the General Federation would 
consist solely of State and Territorial fed- 
erations of women’s clubs, national socie- 
ties and kindred organizations. The in- 
dividual clubs now belonging to the Gen- 
eral Federation would in future hold their 
membership and pay their dues only 
through the federation of their State. 
Each State and Territorial federation 
would include all the federated clubs in 
the State. All its clubs would be equally 
interested and equally represented in the 
General Federation, all would contribute 
equally to its support. This would broad- 
en the influence of the General Federation, 
and would quicken the interest and loy- 
alty of many hundreds of clubs which do 
not care for direct membership in the 
larger organization. Each State and Ter- 
ritorial Federation would be free to elect 
its biennial delegates in the manner most 
satisfactory to a majority of its clubs, and 
the number of delegates is not necessarily 
decreased by this plan of reorganization. 
Each State and Territorial federation 
would make its own membership rules, 
subject only to the provision that no po- 
litical or sectarian test sbould be required 
for membership. This would remove en- 
tirely from the General Federation the 
consideration of the color question, and 
leave its adjustment in each State to the 
State Federation. The annual income of 
the General Federation would be derived 
from an annual per capita fee of four 
cents, levied uniformly upon all the clubs, 
instead of an annual per capita fee of tem 
cents, levied as now, upon one quarter of 
all theclubs. The biennial representation 
would be as large as at present, and would 
be in exact proportion to the club mem. 
bership in each State and to the financial 
support received from each State, a con- 
dition very far from being realized at 
present. On all these lines the proposed 
reorganization would inure to the best 
interests of the General Federation. It 
would simplify the organization, and at 
the same time provide for its indefinite 
expansion, for the constant growth of the 
State Federations would mean the equal 
growth of the General Federation. It 
weuld bring about a proportional repre- 
sentation based upon the total club mem- 
bership, and give a truly national charac- 
ter to the convention. It would provide 
an adequate income for the General Ped- 
eration, and yet materially reduce the 
present per capita fee. It would bind 
General and State Federations together im 
an organization that would give added 
dignity to both, and would knit all the 
clubs of the country together in a closer 
bond of loyalty to the Genera) Federation. 
This would mean an added impetus to the 
work of the General Federation and an 
increase of its efficiency. But above and 
beyond all these considerations is the fact 
that no other plan has been suggested that 
can avert from the Genera! Federation the 
disintegration that will result from the 
continued discussion of antagonistic views 
held by different sections upon the ma- 
tional problem of the race question. 

The Woman's Club of Worcester, Mass., 
has appointed a school suffrage commit- 
tee consisting of Mrs. Eliza D. Robinson, 
Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, Mrs. Louise 
West Rice, Mrs. Clara S. Lovell, Mrs. 
Helen A. B. Morse, Mrs. Helen W. Lin- 
coln, Dr. Amanda C, Bray, Dr. Mary K. 
Barrell, Mrs. Florence E. W. Bliss, Mrs. 
Emma M. Butler. A petition to the com- 
mon council that $500 be appropriated fer 
the maintenance of vacation schools has 
been adopted by the club, and Miss Helea 
A. Ball has been authorized to present it 
to the common council. 





RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
annual business meeting at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on Jan. 23. The following rese- 
lutions were adopted : 


1, We rejoice in the granting of suffrage 
during oe year to the tax-paying wom- 
en of New York and of Norway; in the steady 

owth of — opinion at home and abroad 

n favor of equal rights for women; in the 
me of married women’s property 
rights in the new Code, a change for which 
assachusetts suffragists have been asking 
for 55 years; in the increased school vote of 
Boston women, and in the election of a non- 
partisan majority on the school board. 

2. That fathers and nothers ought to be 
joint guardians of their children by law, as 
they are by nature. 

3. That the effective service rendered by the 
women of New York City iu the recent sac- 
cessful campaign against corruption and 
misrule is an evidence of their public spirit 
and of their fitness to vote. 

4. In the name of progressive democraey, 
we aflirm that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny”’ in the case of the 18,600 
women of Boston who pay taxes on several 
hundred million dollars of property, yet have 
no voice in regard to the amount or expen- 
diture, and also in the case of the other wom- 
en who pay indirect taxes on almost every- 
thing they eat, drink or wear. 

5. And finally, we rejoice in the fact that 
we begin the second year of the Twentieth 
Century with the largest membership in the 
bistory of our Association. 

6. That inasmuch as the thousands of sal- 
aried women of Massachusetts are very 
largely indebted for their various positions 
to the leaders of the suffrage reform in years 
past, they ought, as a matter of honor and 
appreciation of the service rendered, to 
unite with the suffragists in still further ex- 
tending the movement, and especially in se 
increasing the maumber of its advocates in 
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the State as to ensure the triumph of equal 
suffrage. 


Officers for the coming year were chosen 


llows: 
as Sonow PRESIDENT: 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE: 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Lt. Gov. John L. Bates, Wil 


liam I. Bowditch, Mrs. Emma Walker ; 


Batcheller, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Hon. William 
Claflin, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. 
Oliver Ames, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Hon. J. W. 
Candler, Hon. W. W. Crapo, Mrs. Susan 
8. Fessenden, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
Mra. Mary C. Atkinson, Hon. George 
A. O. Ernst. 
CLERK: 
Miss Eva Channing. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 
TREASURER: 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison. 
AUDITORS: 


Miss Amanda M. Lougee, 
Mr. Richard P. Hallowell. 


CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park. 
TEN DIRECTORS AT LARGE: 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hapgood, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Martin, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
Mrs. Kate W. Townsend, 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 
Miss Susan A. Whiting, 
Miss Mary BK. Wynne. 
DIRECTORS FROM AUXILIARY 
LEAGUES. 

Attleboro, Miss 8S. M. Plimpton. 

Arlington and Wayland, Mrs. Jessica Cox 
Henderson. 

Belmont, Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer. 

Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Goo? Government, Mrs. Harriet Minot 
Laughlin. 

Brighton and Alliston, 
Matchett. 

Brookline, Miss A. Yon Arnim, 

Gambridge, Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings. 

Cambridge Political Equality, Mrs. Alfred 
Taylor. 

City Point, Mrs. Lavinia S. Jones. 

@ollege Equal Suffrage, Mrs. Inee Haynes 
Gillmore. 

Gonoord, Mrs. Julia K. Hosmer. 

Bast Boston, Mrs. Annie E, Prince. 

Leominster, Mrs. Francilla Whitney. 

Lexington, Mrs, Mary C. Jackson. 

Lynn Equal Rights Club, Dr. Ksther M. 
Hawks. 

Natick, Mrs. Marcella V. Clarke. 

Needham, Mrs. C. Whitney. 

New Bedford, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast. 

Newton, Mrs. Marion F. Stutson. 

Pittsfield. 

Roxbury, Miss R, F. Oliver. 

Sharon, Mr. George Kempton. 

somerville, Mra. Annie M. Philbrick. 

Somerville Municipal! Club, Mrs. Marion 
Waitt. 

Warren, Mrs. Mary M. Richardson. 

Wellesley, Mrs. Caroline S. Rodman. 

Winehester, Mrs. Lydia L. Blood. 

Worcester, Miss Sarah A, Henshaw. 

Young Women’s Political Club, Miss Ber- 
tha Hirshon. 


MAS#*, MEMBER OF NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS : 


Fortnightly meetings, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Press Work, Mrs. B. N. Babcock. 

Work in Colleges, Miss Sara Cone Bryant. 

Among Working Women, Miss Ida E. Hall. 

Among Educators, Miss Mary Ware Allen. 

Among Baptists, Mra. Susan A. Watson. 

Among Congregationalists, Mrs. Hannah 
A. Lawley. 

Ameng Bpiscopalians, Mrs. Mary S. Ide. 

Among Methodists. 

Among Spiritualists, Mrs. Mary M. Nich- 


Miss Clara E. 


Amen Unitarians, Senorita Carolina 


Huidobro. 
Among Universalists, Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 

In the afternoon, a delicious lunch at 
the Westminster was followed by an in- 
teresting Work Conference. A report of 
it will be given next week. Resolutions 
ef affectionate regard for Mrs. Livermore, 
and ef sympathy with Mrs. Boland and 
Mrs. ©. A. Cheney in their bereavements, 
and with Mrs. EK. D. Cheney in her illness, 
were unanimously adopted. 





A WORD FROM MRS. HARPER. 


RocHeEsTeER, N. Y. JAn. 15, 1902. 
Hditors Woman's Journal: 

In your pleasant notice last week of the 
recent Bulletin issued by me as Chairman 
ef the International Council of Women, 
you made a mistake which I must ask 
permission to correct. You say, ‘‘In her 
position as editor of the Council Bulletin, 
she has read, during the past six‘months, 
nearly one thousand MSS., and examined 
as many magazines.’’ This, perhaps, was 
a very natural interpretation of a little 
note of apology at the close of the Bulletin 
for not having issued it in time, but it re- 
ferred to my previous six months’ work 
with the McClures in New York, where 
I was ebliged to examine the above-men- 





As Chairman of the International Press 
Committee I receive a great many letters, 
newspapers, etc., in half a dozen different 
languages, from which I try to glean the 
matter contained in the Bulletin, but the 
number does not reach a tenth part of the 
figures above in six months. 

With high appreciation of the JourRNAL, 

IpA HusteD HARPER. 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


The spread of the Juvenile Court for the 
trial of child criminals marks a distinct 
advance in the humanizing of the penal 
code, recognizing, as it does, the need for 
a different method of dealing with childish 
misdemeanors than by trial or imprison- 
ment with other delinquents, says the 
Boston Transcript. It happily empha- 
sizes, too, the value of the parole system. 
Illinois, which has had it for three years, 
has succeeded in taking its children out 
of; prison. In the three years before the 
adoption of the law, there were 1,105 chil- 
dren in prison in Chicago. In the years 
since its adoption there have been only 24, 
and the plan of caring for the children 
and helping them in their homes has re- 
duced the number coming into the courts. 
The State has been saved many thousands 
of dollars. 

Five hundred children, ranging from six 
to sixteen years, were confined in Phila- 
delphia county prison last year, not to 
mention those in the houses of refuge, 
reformatories and prisons in other cities 
and towns of Pennsylvania. The Juvenile 
Court, just inaugurated in Philadelphia, 
had before it seventy to eighty children a 
week, anumber now greatly diminished. 
The court is a great euccess, teaching that 
justice may be rendered so simple, tem- 
pered by mercy, that its principles can be 
brought home to the dullest minds, even 
little children’s, thus promoting respect 
for society, the first element of good citi- 
zenship. Efforts are now going on through 
the women's church and literary organiz- 
ations to secure a fund of $10,000 to pay 
the salaries of the twelve probation officers 
needed in Philadelphia. 

It is a plan of punitive treatment which 
helps the child in the home, which helps 
the parents to realize their responsibility 
to the child, which means that every 
child shall have the opportunity to develop 
normally, and that its self-activity shall be 
encouraged and directed in the right ch 
nels; and tliat the State will provide such 
opportunity and ‘training when parents 
fail to doze. Such a plan must have wide 
adoption and commendation. In Massachu- 
setts the method has been in vogue nine 
years, and has proven beyond a doubt its 
efficiency and permanent value. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss Anna Northend Benjamin,of Salem, 
Mass., who has just died at Paris, France, 
in her twenty-ninth year, was a noted 
lecturer and traveller. Miss Benjamin 
graduated from St. Gabriel’s School, Peek- 
skill, NM. Y., in 1893, and had since been 
engaged in newspaper and magazine work. 
During the Spanish-American War she 
served as correspondent of Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly, and was the first 
American woman to enter Santiago after 
its capture by the United States. After the 
surrender of Santiago she spent several 
weeks in Guantanamo and Siboney. In 
May, 1899, she went as war correspondent 
to the Philippines, where she spent six 
months. From there she went to Japan, 
Korea and China, leaving Pekin a few 
days before the Boxer outbreak. She 
went to Viadivostock, and thence over- 
land to Moscow and Paris, where she was 
writing a book describing her experiences. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The Chicago Legal News says: ‘‘The 
fact of denying Miss Maddox the right to 
practise law in Maryland will be sure to 
react, and we predict that within two 
years in Maryland men and women will 
stand upon an equality before the law as 
they do before the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.”’ 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper says in the N. Y. 
Sun: “The decision of the Supreme Court 
of Mary!and that no woman in that State 
can practise law is far-reaching and threat- 
ens the most serious consequences, It 
states explicitly that women are excluded 
from all occupations which were denied 
to them by the common law, except where 
the disability has been removed by statu- 
tory enactment. By the common law no 
woman could act as public official, but 
women have been serving as notaries pub- 
lic in Maryland for a number of years, 
three in Baltimore. They have done a 
large amount of business and, according 
to this ruling, the titles to real estate, 
etc., whose deeds have been acknowl- 
edged before them are plainly illegal. If 
any woman minister has performed the 
marriage ceremony, that also is illegal. 

“As women enter more and more ex- 





tiened number of MSS. and periodicals. | tensively into the professions and various 





kinds of business, there will be an endless 
amount of complications until all the 
States enact a law, which thus far has 
been done by Illinois alone, viz.: ‘No per- 
son shall be debarred from any occupa- 
tion, profession or employment (except 
the military) on account of sex, and this 
shall not be construed to effect the,eligi- 
bility of any person to an elective office.” 


Two scholarships for women have just 
been established in the woman’s law class 
of the New York University. These are 
entitled the 1902 and Mrs. Russell Sage 
scholarships. They are intended particu- 
larly to encourage young women who 
work in lawyers’ offices and would like to 
become lawyers themselves. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


Mrs. Mary Naylor Whiteford, of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., writes: ‘I am, as ever, a 
warm friend and interested reader of the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL.” 

Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway writes from 
New Orleans: “I cannot tell you ade- 
quately how much the WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
has been to me, especially in the earlier 
years, when it was my only means of keep- 
ing in touch with women of progressive 
ideas.”’ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, JAN. 21, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The school election in Mt. Vernon Mon- 
day, Jan, 20, was one of unusual impor- 
tance. It was especially remarkable for 
the large number of women who cast their 
votes. The question before the voters 
was on a proposition to appropriate $61,500 
for the enlargement and improvement of 
four public schools, Many of the men were 
opposed to the appropriation because of 
the increase in taxation which would 
result from the additional bond issue. 
The women were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the needed improvements. Of course 
only those owning property or having 
children of school age were the qualified 
voters of both sexes. Over 200 women 
cast their ballots, coming to the polls in 
carriages, automobiles and trolley cars 
from all parts of the village. Their pres- 
ence, votes and influence carried the day 
for the much-needed reform. Mrs. Har- 
riet M. Rathbun has her home in Mt. 
Vernon, and for many years was president 
of an influential Woman Suffrage Club. 

The discussion over the enforcement 
of the Sunday closing law in this city is 
attracting much attention. It forms a 
constant reason for interviews with promi- 
nent people, and is a recurring topic of 
discussion in the newspapers and of con 
versation in social circles. Wherever the 
talk turns on this subject it is said, to 
reiteration, that if the women hada voice 
in the decision of the question the laws 
would be enforced, Officials, when 
appealed to, declare that a full enforce- 
ment is not possible. Soon every Sunday 
the front doors of all saloons are carefully 
closed, the curtains in the windows swept 
back affording a full view of the bars, 
which are virtuously empty, while the 
side-doors yield readily to a touch, and 
in the rear rooms the drinking goes on 
about as if there were no restrictive laws 
on the statute books. Mr. Benno Loewy, 
the chairman of the executive committee 
of the German-American League, said 
that he believed that if the legalizing of 
open saloons on Sunday were left to a 
popular vote it would be overwhelmingly 
defeated, because ‘‘the women, the wives 
and daughters of the great middle class. 
would be heard even if indirectly, and 
the question would be settled for years.”’ 
Meantime there is no real intention on the 
part of those having power either to put 
the matter to a vote or to enforce the law, 
and so things continue in a condition 
that satisfies no one. 

The agitation to give the tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions of 
local improvement is being pushed in 
the Legislature under the energetic man- 
agement of Mrs. Mary H. Loines, the 
chairman of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association. The law which 
went into effect last year gave this privi- 
lege to property holding women in villages, 
and at many elections held throughout 
the State. Women have largely availed 
themselves of the new liberty. The 
measure just introduced extends this 
right to properly qualified women of the 
small towns. It was presented in the 
Senate by our staunch friend, Senator 
Lester H. Humphreys, of Warsaw, and is 
referred to the Judiciary Committee of 
that body. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





A conference will be held at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Monday, Feb. 3, at 2.30 
P. M., to plan ways and means of increas- 
ing the women’s school vote in the 
towns. Suffragists from all the towns 
that vote in March are invited. Let our 
readers convey this invitation to their 
friends in the towns. 





NOTES AN ale NEWS. 


An Armenian who worked as cook for 
two years for a friend of the editors of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, and gave good 
satisfaction, has since married, and now 
wants a place where he can be cook and 
his wife second girl. He speaks English. 
They have no children. Address M. G. N., 
Care Oriential Rug Co., 21 Bromfleld St., 
Boston. 


Senator Bliss, of Hampden, on Jan, 21 
introduced a bill in the Massachusetts 
Senate (Senate No. 36) relative to the cus- 
tody of minor children. This bill will not 
suit those who ask for joint custody in 
both parents. It retains the present 
rights of the father to the exclusion of 
the mother, as under the old law. Those 
who favor the bill introduced a few days 
previously by Representative Fall of Mal- 
den cannot favor the Bliss bill, which per- 
petuates the existing injustice. .The 
respective merits of these two bills will 
be considered in our next issue, with the 
text of the bills themselves side by side 
for comparison. 


The United States geological survey has 
discovered that abundant waters flow be- 
neath the vast lava plains of southern 
Idaho, Streams pouring down from the 
mountains disappear on reaching the po- 
rous surface of the plains, but come out 
again in the form of magnificent springs 
far down the walls of canyons, Some of 
the springs, according to Prof. Israel C 
Russeil, “are literally large enough to 
float a steamboat.’’ The geographical 
survey is locating these hidden streams 
in order to determine where deep wells 
may best be driven to fertilize the now 
drouth-stricken plains that cover the 
region of lost waters. Somewhat similar 
conditions exist in parts of Colorado, 
Wyoming and the Dakotas. 


Gov. Shaw of Iowa, in his farewell mes- 
sage to the Legislature, mentions that 
sixty thousand persons are employed in 
factories in that State, and ‘‘the sanitary 
condition of many factories is well-nigh 
alarming;’’ while investigations by the 
Bureau of Labor show that a large num- 
ber of children, some as young as ten 
years old, are employed, ‘‘and the faces 
of many of them tell a sad story of over- 
work and over-hours.” The sorrowful 
stories of overworked children come from 
Alabama, Georgia, Chicago, and a multi- 
tude of other places. In Colorado, where 
women vote, the employment of children 
under fourteen in factories is forbidden, 
and the best-informed citizens of Denver 
say that equal suffrage has been a great 
help in getting the law enforced. 


_- 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





For the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 12 to 18, the Royal Blue Line offers 
exceptional facilities, and very low rates 
from all points in New England. For 
rates, detailed information, and guide, 
apply to Jas. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geoeription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn é Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scents g josraal. Terms, Sa 
year; four months, $ d by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co, 261roadway, NEW YOrK 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar. ° 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republt- 
can. 


Written ina vy a — will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and eae little book. The subject 
is handled with a de ocak unconventional 
freedom from_the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 

It is free from le ~ technicalities, is adapted 
to the understan of all intelligent people, 
and is an exeslient ook to have in the library 
pg reference.—Saturday Evening Ga 
sette. 








Pondex 
Shoe Co. 


| ONCE A YEAR | 


MARK DOWN 
3.50) women’s {260 


4.00 Shoes for 2 00 
MEN’S | GOODS 


(All New) 


At $3.00 
PONDEX SHOE CO., 


159 Tremont Street. 























. AMUSEMENTS. ~ 
socrne Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. HBraneb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzand8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN. %, 


“THE RAJAH.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25e 66e. 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF JAN. 27. 


wUee Ys BURLY r 


AND 


“WAY UP EAST.” 


All Star Cast. Superb Chorus, 


PRICES : 


25c, 50c and $1.00. 








MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


for STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors. 

Miss Fisk also has an attractive aseort- 
ment of 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 








FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 


California, Mexico 
and AllWinter 
sorts 












Best Reached 
Via 
Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel Between 


ggg tht — ss 


THE SOUT HERW'S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South. 








Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Dining-Cars on ah Through Trains. Excursiom 
ckets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, ae 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, 
gnweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New Pork cay. 
. H. Setdwick” G. P, A. Washington, vc 
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MADRIGAL. 
BY W. E. HENLEY. 
It was a bow! of roses; 
There in the light they lay, 
Languishing, glorying, glowing 
Their life away. 
And the soul of them rose like a presence, 
Into me crept and grew, 
And filled me with something—some one— 
Oh, was it you? 
—— =o — 


A SOLDIER’S MARCH. 








BY AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
A stir of merry music through the street: 
Quick, quick, and quick, the resonant notes 
reply, 
Sound answering sound to link one melody, 
And time the springy rhythm of marching 
feet. 
Look out upon the pomp. 
meet H 
The eager question of the expectant eye? 
The bier whereon some coffin late did lie: 
And these that mourned return, their task 
complete. 


Lo, what doth 


Peal, peal, triumphant notes, what use for 
woe? 

One that was with us rests as we shall rest; 

And, if a void for his sake vex our breast, 

Yet must we pass the way life bids us go, 

And tune our feet to speed and make brave 
show. 

Peal on, rejoiceful music: so 'tis best. 

—Good Words. 





=-_--o— 
THE SPELL OF THE SEA. 


BY HELEN G. HAWTHORNE. 


Over the rocks, and backward slipping— 
Back in a curling line of spray, 
Leaving the sea-weeds drenched and drip- 
ping, 
Toil the waves through the livelong day. 


I watch them falling, eddying, shifting, 
Borne by the tide’s resistless surge, 

Until the ground at my feet seems drifting 
Out to the far horizon’s verge. 


Under the spell of the sea and silence, 
I will drift, in my fancy, still, 

Beyond the rocks and the purple islands, 
W heresoever the light waves will. 


Far and far from the landward shadows, 
Over the shimmering leagues of blue, 

Until the flowering tields and meadows 
Of lotus-islands rise in view. 


Safe in their calm, no care shall grieve me; 
From the dead past no ghost shall stray ; 
The years like days shall pass and leave me 

Free as a careless child at play. 


A touch on my shoulder—a light word 
spoken ; 
Close at my elbow stands a friend— 
So—the spell of the sea is broken, 
The drifting stops, and the day-dreams end, 


—_——- 


E. WINTER. 

When Ellen Winter left her home in 
Ohio to come to Chicago with her family, 
she was engaged to be married to Thomas 
J. Edwards. Within two years of her 
arrival in that city, almost everything 
possible in the way of misfortune had 
happened to her. Her father had died 
within a few months, leaving the family 
poor. There were the old mother and 
Ellen’s younger sister Sally to support, 
and Miss Winter took the burden on her 
own not overbroad shoulders. 

At about the time of her father’s death 
the letters from the Ohio town in whieh 
she had left her fiancé began to come less 
frequently, and to display much less ardor 
than before. Within a year Thomas J. 
Edwards had ceased to write to her, not 
even sending a final letter in the way of 
apology orexplapation. The engagement 
of course was no more than a memory. 
Only indirectly she had learned from her 
old home that Edwards had left the town 
and gone to live in some big city, her in- 
formant was uncertain which. 

When necessity made her a wage-earner, 
Miss Winter cast about her for some line 
of work in which she could at the same 
time make money and preserve her inde- 
pendence. She finally decided to open a 
real estate and renting office. It seemed 
to her that a woman should be a better 
judge of the good qualities of a house 
offered for rent, and that the prospective 
tenams might in time learn to depend 
upon and pay for her good judgment. In 
the meantime she avoided notoriety by 
putting upasign which read, “E. Winter, 
Real Estate and Renting,’’ and which 
raised no questions as to her sex. Her 
advertisements were all signed in the same 
way, and she was often amused by the 
surprise of people who came into her office 
to inquire for Mr. Winter the real-estate 
man. Incidentally, she made a living 
from the start, and grew fond of her work. 

One day she was sitting in her office 
when a pretty young girl opened the door 
and walked in. 

“IT came to see Mr. Winter,”’ said the 
ealler, ‘‘about renting a house on one of 
the north shore surburbs.”’ 

‘“T am Miss Winter,’’ returned the real- 
estate dealer with a smile, ‘‘and Iam, I 
think, the real-estate man you are looking 





for. 
shall be glad to take you up the road at 
any time and show you the houses on my 
list.’’ 

An appointment was made for the fol- 


Yes, that is my advertisement, and | 


lowing morning. The two women met at | 


the Wells station. On the train Miss Win- 


ter made some inquiries which woul | 


assist her in picking out a suitable house 
for her pretty customer. 

‘*How large a family have you?’’ she 
said, ‘‘Miss—’’ 

“Reynolds is my name,’’ supplied the 
girl with ablush. ‘‘The truth is, I haven't 
any family at all now. 
next month, and I’m looking for a house 
for us to‘live in.’’ 


I’m to be marrie:l | 


The situation was interesting, and as all | 
the world loves a lover, Miss Winter men- | 


tally decided to make an extra effort tu 


find a pretty little place for the bridal | 


couple. 
At the first suburb they visited, Miss 


Winter had on ber list a quaint old-fash- | 


ioned house which stood in the midst of 
big well-wooded grounds, and which 
seemed to her an ideal place for spending 
a honeymoon. 
was the most natural thing in the world 
that more should be said about the 
coming wedding, and particularly about 
the bridegroom. 

“T really think Tom would like it very 
much,” said the bride-to-be, as they wan- 
dered about the shrubbery which sur- 
rounded the house. 

“I beg pardon,’’ said the real-estate 
dealer. ‘*What did you say?”’ 

“I said I thought Tom—I mean Mr. Ed- 
wards—would like this very much.”’ 

“Tom —,Mr. Edwards—”’ repeated the 
real-estate dealer in a startled way. 

“IT mean the man I’m to marry next 
month,”’ laughed the girl. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said the real-es- 
tate dealer. ‘‘How stupid of me not to 
understand!’’ 

Then she reflected that the name was 
not an uncommon one. And what did it 
mean to her, after all? 

They inspected a dozen houses in nearly 
as many suburbs, but always came back 
to the first one they had visited, as in 
every way the most suitable. 

“I'll bring Mr. Edwards to your office 
to-morrow,"’ said Miss Reynolds, when 
they parted in the city, “tif you will be 
kind enough to go out with us and take 
another look at the house. I’m sure it is 
just what we want, and that we shall take 
it for a couple of years.”’ 

When Thomas J. Edwards called on his 
bride-to-be that night, she was in great 
spirits. 

‘*Tom,”’ she said, ‘I’ve found the thing 
we want. I went to answer one of those 
ads. in the Sunday paper, and I was never 
so surprised in my life as when I got to 
the real-estate office. I've made another 
date with the agent for to-morrow morn- 
ing, and you’re to go with me to look at 
the house we’ve selected. I shan’t tell 
you anything more about it. I want to 
see if you aren’t just as much surprised as 
I was.”’ 

Next morning at the hour appointed, 
Mr. Edwards and Miss Reynolds took the 
elevator to the tenth floor of the sky- 
scraper on which was located the real- 
estate office of E. Winter. Miss Reynolds 
had not even told Tom the name of the 
agent. She wanted it to be a complete 
surprise to him. But as they approached 
the door she did call his attention to the 
sign above it. 

Tom stopped as if he had grown sud- 
denly faint. ‘*E., Winter!’’ he thought; 
“but then this is of course @ man. One 
of those amusing coincidences we hear of 
so frequently.’”’ So he halted but a mo- 
ment, 


“Yes, my dear,’’ he said, “I see the 
sign, but what of it?’ 
‘‘Just remember it, that’s all. Now 


we'll go in.”’ 

Miss Reynolds threw open the door and 
stepped into the office. E. Winter, who 
was seated at her desk, turned as Mr. Ed- 
wards entered, and faced them. 

‘‘Miss Winter,” said the smiling girl, 
“this is Mr. Edwards. Tom, this is the 
real-estate agent I told you of.”’ 

Tom’s face was white, and he leaned 
back against the open door as if to recover 
from a blow. Miss Reynolds looked at 
him and laughed. He certainly did look 
surprised, 

*“T didn’t tell him you were a woman,” 
she explained to Miss Winter, who was 
driving her finger-nails into the back of 
her chair. ‘‘And I told him he’d be as 
much surprised as I was. He certainly 
looks it, doesn’t he?’’ 

‘*People often are,’’ broke in Miss Win- 
ter. ‘‘Why, once there was a man so em- 
barrassed tbat he ran out of the office 
when he discovered that I was the ‘E. 
Winter’ he had been trying to swindle on 
a deal in acres.”’ 

Then she came forward bravely. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Edwards,” 
she said, without showing the slightest 
trace of recognition, “and if you are 
ready we'll start at once for the station.”’ 

‘‘Whatever happens,’’ she was thinking 


As they looked it over, it | 





THE BEDFORD P. E. LEAGUE. 

We publish this week the portraits of 
the president and some of the founders of 
the Bedford Political Equality League, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In January, 1894, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff invited a number of friends to 
her home at 282 Jefferson Avenue, to hear 
an address by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and as an outcome of that meeting the 
Bedford P. E. League was formed, with 
twelve members. It now has a paid-up 
membership of more than two hundred, 
and an associate membership of more than 
five hundred. It has also founded two 
sister leagues, the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Political Equality League, in the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn, and the Bushwick 
Political Equality Club, in the Bushwick 
section. Each of these now numbers 
about fifty members, 

Mrs. A. D. Morgan was president of the 
Bedford League from its foundation until 
her death on June 12th, 1894. Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Hackstaff was then elected president, 
and served until May, 1897, when she was 
succeeded by Mrs. Rebecca C. Talbot- 
Perkins. 

The recording secretaries have been Miss 
Anna Goessling, Miss Ida A. Craft, Miss 





Chiquoine, and Dr. Martha J. 
Peebles. Treasurers: Mr. Geo. W. Leach, 
Mrs. H. McKay, Miss Ida A. Craft, Dr. 
Mary E. Richards, and Mr. Frank Stout. 
Corresponding secretaries: Mrs. R. C. 
Talboi-Perkins, Mrs. Annie E, Merritt, 
and Mrs. Mattie S. Ruddell. 

The public meetings of the League are 
held in Cooper Hall, corner of Bedford 
Avenue and Fulton Street, the first Thurs- 
day evening of each month from October 
to May inclusive. The public are invited, 
and excellent programmes are furnished. 
No admission fees charged and no collec- 
tions are taken. 

The business meetings are held on the 
third Monday of each month at the homes 
of different members. 

The object of the League is ‘‘to advance 
the industrial, legal, political and educa- 
tional rights of women, and to secure 
suffrage to them by appropriate State 
and National Legislation,’’ the member- 
ship fee isa dollar, and the constitution 
provides that ‘tno distinction on account 
of sex shall be made in membership or 
eligibility to office in the League.”’ 

The bare statement of the work accom- 
plished by this energetic League ought to 
be a» inspiration to Suffrage Clubs and 
Leagues everywhere. 


Leah VY. 





to herself, ‘tI shan’t spoil the happiness 
of that pretty young thing.”’ 

All the morning she managed it so that 
not for an instant were she and Tom Ed- 
wards alone together. Only while they 
were inspecting the house with which 
Miss Reynolds had been so pleased, he 
managed to wait in an upper room until 
the girl had started to descend the stairs. 
Then, as Miss Winter turned to go down, 
he came forward and tried to detain her. 

“Ellen,’’ he said, holding out a pleading 
hand, ‘*I want to explain—”’ 

But Miss Winter did not halt for an in- 
stant. She went down the stairs, and kept 
on in her conversation with Miss Reynolds. 

‘Explanations of any kind are worse 
than useless,'’ she was saying to the girl. 
“Tl always think one had better see for 
himself, and make his own decisions ac- 
cordingly. And there is so much about a 
house—and about other things—that it is 
simply impossible to explain.”’ 

The lease was drawn up and signed, and 
Miss Reynolds said, as the couple left the 
office: ‘*We’re much obliged to you, Miss 
Winter, I’m sure, and you must send your 
bill to Mr. *Edwards.”’ 

The bill was promptly made out, but it 
was sent to Miss Reynolds instead of to 
Tom Edwards. The bill was receipted, 
and with it went a little note: 

‘Miss Winter presents her compli- 
ments, and asks Miss Reynolds to accept 
this little token of good-will on her ap- 
proaching marriage. Besides, Miss Win- 
ter feels that the surprise shown by Mr. 
Edwards when he found that she is a 
woman was amusing enough to repay her 
amply.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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In Denver, at the election last Novem- 
ber, 31,780 men voted and 23,449 women, 

“The Heroine of the Strait’’ is the new 
novel by Mary Catherine Crowley, author 
of ‘‘A Daughter of New France,’’ which 
Little, Brown & Co. will publish in the 
spring. 





MORE OF OUR FOREIGN DELEGATES. 

Last week I spoke of some of the dele- 
gates who will attend the coming Inter- 
national Suffrage Conference in Washing- 
ton from England and her colonies. This 
week I will give a sketch of three of our 
friends, representing Russia, Germany, 
and South America, 

When Mrs. Friedland, our Russian del- 
egate, was asked recently for a sketch of 
her life, she replied, with her characteris- 
tic good-humor: ‘‘What kind of a sketch 
shall I give you? My life in Russia has 
really been a blank. For many years I 
adorned (or otherwise) society, and not 
till I came to the World’s Fair and was 
present at the Woman’s Congress did my 
first literary aspirations awaken, and not 
till then did I realize the opportunity 
offered under the inspiration gained 
through this Congress of Women.”’ 

I have often wondered, could the roll- 
call be made, how many women have been 
aroused to a sense of responsibility and to 
consequent usefulness by this now famous 
assemblage of women and its awakening 
of thought. Friends of suffrage know 
whose was the keen perception that saw 
this opportunity, and improved it to 
spread the gospel of equal rights to the 
furthest corners of the world. We see 
in it **the fine Italian hand’’ of Susan B. 
Anthony. 

Mrs. Friedland, wishing to do literary 
work, and realizing that a knowledge of 
the literature and history of America was 
important to her success, spent a year in 
Madison, attending the courses of the 
Wisconsin University. Returning to Rus- 
sia, she accepted a contract to write for 
an American syndicate upon conditions 
in Russia, and those who have enjoyed 
reading her articles are only too willing to 
testify to the charming glimpses she has 
furnished of the life, education, and pro- 
gress of women in the realms of the Czar. 
In Russia, Mrs, Friedland pursued for 
three years a thorough course of study to 





enable her to lecture on Russian Iitera- 
ture, music, and art, as well as upon the 
historical development of Russian women. 

News of the opportunities offered to 
Russian women for higher education in 
the Government University, and of the 
tight of women taxpayers to exercise 
“communal suffrage,” will be a surprise 
to some of our States where these privi- 
leges, accorded under an autocratic gov- 
ernment, are still denied under a govern- 
ment claiming to be based upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘equal rights for all and specia! 
privileges for none.”’ 

Fraulein Antonie Stélle, the delegate 
who represents the women of Germany, is 
@ native of Berlin. Orphaned at a very 
early age, this calamity served only to 
develop the latent independence of char- 
acter which has helped her to shape out 
and achieve her splendid career as teacher 
and artist. She is the daughter of Ed- 
ward Stélle, whose brilliant work as a 
scientist was cut off by his premature 
death. By this bereavement, Fraulein 
Stélle was obliged to become self-su pport- 
ing at an early age. She has been a stu- 
dent and instructor in Germany, Scotland, 
France, and Switzerland. Her first intro- 
duction to American life was as instructor 
in Bradford Academy. She resigned this 
position to go to Boston and enter upon 
independent work. Her intimate knowl- 
edge of art led to her discovery of a means 
of painting slides for stereopticon views, 
80 as to reproduce in effect all the origi- 
nal beauties and the eolors of the old 
masters. 

Returning te Europe, she devoted her- 
self to the development of her discovery, 
and while in Berlin, Munich, and Hano- 
ver, she made the acquaintance of the 
leaders of the woman’s cause in Germany, 
and identified herself with it. 

Although she has lived for many years 
in the United States, she has remained 
true in her allegiance to the cause in Ger- 
many, and comes fully equipped to report 
upon the conditions existing in her father- 
land to-day. 

The prevailing impression of social con- 
ditions in Latin America whioh have 
largely dictated the legal, social, and po- 
litical status of Spanish-American women, 
makes it especially gratifying to have at 
the first International Suftrage Conven- 
tion a delegate from South America. Se- 
norita Huidobro, a Chilean by birth and 
sympathies, will tell of the condition of 
the women of South America in the past 
and present, and of their hopes for the 
future. Senorita Huidobro writes that 
“the social conditions of Chile are hardly 
conducive to a fostering of the suffrage 
question;’? but asa direct descendant of 
Gov. Silas Hopkins of Massachusetts, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, she herself is naturally an ear- 
nest supporter of those few women in 
South America who are free enough to 
uphold. equal rights without regard to 
sex. The Senorita is full of most curious 
and interesting information as regards the 
Spanish-American women, and delights to 
tell what they have done and are doing to 
make the world better. ‘It only re- 
quires,’’ says Senorita Huidobro, “a few 
Lundred souls among the women of the 
South American Republics to have them 
working with us for this greater liberty for 
the sex.’’ If it can be done, it should be 
done, and, more than that, it will be 
done. KATE M. Gorpon, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN, Conn., JAN. 17, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Through the indefatigable efforts of our 
State president, Mrs. Hooker, the Supreme 
Court room at the capitol, Hartford, has 
been secured for holding meetings on the 
days when the Constitutional Convention 
is in session, with the hope that many of 
the Convention delegates will drop in to 
hear the discussions. The first meeting 
was held Jan. 14. The question discussed 
was, ‘‘Are Taxation and Representation 
Fundamental Principles of our Govern- 
ment?’ Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who 
has come to Connecticut at the invitation 
of the State Suffrage Association to speak 
at these meetings, ably addressed an in- 
terested and appreciative audience, not 
wholly composed of women. Several 
gentlemen were present, the majority of 
them friendly to the cause, but presuma- 
bly some came out of curiosity , and if so 
they were enlightened. 

Mrs. Hooker presided, and the memo- 
rial adopted by the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for the Constitutional Convention 
was read, also the preamble of the Consti- 
tution. She concluded, ‘All we ask is that 
the women people be included with the 
other people of the United States and the 
Commonwealth of Connecticut.” 

Mrs. Howell spoke in her usual inter- 
esting manner. She said she and Mrs. 
Hooker had attended the Constitutional 
Convention nearly every day since its 
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opening, and the men had repeated again My plans have all been upset by a 


and again that “taxation without repre- 
gentation is tyranny.” This was bumor- 
ous in the extreme to women, who for 


years have been preaching the same doc- | 


trine. The great argument we shall pre 
sent before the convention is that they 
should give us more representation. If 


we are not allowed this, our arguments | 
will appear in the press, the great educa- | 


tor of public opinion, and our efforts will | 
| most courteously received by the mem- 
' 
| 


not be entirely in vain.” 
At the close of Mrs. Howell’s forcible 


remarks, Mrs, Hooper asked if any one in | 


the audience would speak, even if to make 

bjections. She requested those inter- 
ested tu ask some delegate to the Conven- 
tion to send in an objection, if he could 
not come himself. Mrs. Hooker is the 
entral figure of the meetings, with such 
a hopeful spirit that it seems as if she had 
by magic renewed her youth for the sole 
purpose of pushing the present campaign 
work. As I sat in that pleasant, large, 
commodious room, where justice has so 
often been rendered by a wise judiciary — 
among them her late husband, the gifted 
and influential John Hooker—I thought 
that perhaps some of the essence of 
former justice might linger in the atmos- 
phere and make a nimbus around the 
head of one so deserving of success, 

Seated with Mrs. Hooker were Mrs, 
Howell, Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Miss Frances 
Ellen Burr, Mrs. Cynthia Fuller, Mrs. B. 
Parsons, Mrs. F. W. Hammond, and Mrs. 
A. A. Truesdell, Facing us on the wall in 
the rear of the room was a large and beau- 
tiful painting of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the signing of which brought 
liberty to the people of the United States. 
Our forefathers planned well, but forgot 
to include the women of the nation, who 
are an important partofthe people. Now 
women are waiting patiently to be recog- 
nized, anxious to be set apart from idiots, 
crimipals and paupers. 

The Convention now in session is com- 
posed of conservative and able men. Time 
will reveal whether they will consider the 
admission of women to suffrage a danger- 
ous innovation or not. Governor McLean, 
in a recent address at New Haven, in 
which he spoke of the Constitutional Re- 
form movement, said: ‘‘If this Convention 
will add to the large number of rules al- 
ready adopted a liberal construction of 
the Golden Rule, they will have acted com- 
mendably, and the material interests of 
the State will not suffer. Let us hope the 
Golden Rule will be added, extending to 
the fair sex the privilege they crave, It 
has been stated that Connecticut was 
founded a great many years ago by men 
who believed in self-government and equal 
rights. If the body of men now in session 
under the capitol dome have the same be- 
lief, it may be that the labors of the 
woman suffragists will not have been in 
vain.”’ 

While in Connecticut Mrs. Howell is the 
of Mrs. Hooker, She has many 
warm friends here, and received a hand- 
some bouquet of roses, and a cluster of 
red and white carnations. Mrs. Howell 
will speak for the Equal Rights Club of 
Hartford on Jan. 17, and for the Political 
Equality Club of Meriden, Jan. 27. The 
annual meetings of both clubs will be 
held on these dates, and it is hoped that 
an inorease of membership will be the re- 
sult, (Mrs.) A, A. TRUESDELL, 

State Press Supt. 


guest 





VIRGINIA. 


LEXINGTON, Ky,, JAN. 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Publie interest in our State has long 
been centred in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which met last August, and is still 
in session, There have been, as Sydney 
Smith said of Macaulay’s conversation, 
“several brilliant flashes of silence,” 
when the convention for various reasons 
has takena recess. The avowed object of 
the Convention when it met was to dis- 
franchise the negroes. So far nothing 
has been accomplished in this direction, 
and it is believed by those in a position 
to know that the efforts inregard to change 
in the suffrage laws are likely to result in 
establishing an educational and perhaps a 
small property qualification. If this is 
done, the way towards woman suffrage 
will be opened, or at least the “gates will 
be ajar.”’ 

I had hoped to be able to spend several 
weeks in Richmond in the fall, presenting 
the subject of woman suffrage to the mem- 
bers of the Convention, many of whom 
are our best and wisest citizens. Among 
my aquaintances are sevefal gentlemen 
already favorably inclined to greater op- 
portunities for women. 

I have obtained the endorsement of a 
number of leading lawyers, among them 
our new Attorney General, Hon. William 
A. Anderson, fora bill permiting the ap- 
pointment of women as notaries public. 
Through the influence of one of my 
friends, a bill for this purpose passed the 
house of our General Assembly several 
years ago, but was vetoed on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional. 


| 


serious illness, which made it impossible 
for me to go to Richmond. 

It is a most fortunate circumstance that 
our admirable President, Mrs. Catt, was | 
able in the early days of the Convention | 
to visit Richmond, and was allowed to 
address the Suffrage Committee in regard | 
to giving the ballot to the women of the 
State. A large audience greeted Mrs. Catt, 
who made an effective address. She was 


bers of the Convention, who could not 
help being impressed by her attractive 
presence and forcible arguments. 

The Convention has also given mach | 
time to the discussion of our public school | 


| interests, and it has been suggested that 





women shall be appointed members of the 
school boards, The Lynchburg Nevs 
said in a recent editorial: 

Nothing has shown the patience of the 
people of this State more than their long | 
toleration of some features of their school | 
system, as provided in the Underwood 
constitution. Like the majority of the 
features of the State government, the 
direct participation of the peoplein every- 
thing attending the public education, ex- 
cept paying for it, was reduced to nothing. 
In behalf of this exclusion, it was argued 
in that Convention that, except in the 
counties where the Negroes were in the 
majority, no provision could be depended 
on for their education if it depended in 
any way on the popular vote. And so 
they concluded to locate practically the 
whole machinery in Richmond, to be run 
by the Board of Education and the Legis- 
lature, which they believed would always 
be Republican—for they did not foresee 
the separation of the disfranchising clause 
when the vote on their work came. 

There are many and differing opinions 
as to the best way to undo this work 
without harm to the free school system. 
It is clear that the people have too little to 
do with the education of their children, 
and some of the acts of the school board 
under the present system, which have 
obtained publicity, even to getting into 
the court of justice, emphasize the neces- 
sity of the voters havinga freer hand with 
the trustees. The election of the district 
school boards directly by the people, as 
they elect constables, road overseers and 
the like, seems to us to be an attempt at 
betterment, on which all could agree— 
however they might differ about other 
officers of education. There may be dif- 
ference about who should vote, and it has 
been urged that patrons of the schools, 
only, should vote. When Governor of 
New York, President Roosevelt, in a mes- 
sage to the Legislature urged that in all 
school questions submitted to the popular 
vote, women should also vote—their inter- 
est being equal to, and their knowledge of 
the education of their children being 
greater, than that of men.* Wedo not re- 
call whether he limited the new female 
suffrage in that case to women patrons or 
not. That has been the law in England, 
where women patrons bave voted in school 
matters for years, and where women are 
freely elected to membership on school 
boards and render admirable service, 

However this may be arranged in Vir- 
ginia, there should be a direct vote of the 
people for members of the district boards, 
Many good results would follow—a 
sharper personal resonsibility would be 
established; a wider door and more quickly 
opened to complaints could be made; 
nepotism would disappear as if by magic, 
and the book business would have less 
scandalous gossip attending it. 

The News is one of the leading papers 
of Virginia, and is owned by State Senator 
Glass, @ prominent member of the Con- 
vention. 

In many ways, such as increasing inter- 
est in co-éducation, and the opening of 
new avenues of self-support to women, 
there is a good evidence of growing liber- 
ality of sentime: amoung our citizens on 
the woman question. 

OrRA LANGHORNE®, 
President Virginia W. 8S. A. 


GEORGIA. 








ATLANTA, GA., JAN. 12, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The second annual convention of the 
Georgia W. S. A. was lately held in At- 
lanta. The Universalist church was gaily 
decorated with yellow bunting and flow- 
ers. On the wall was draped the large 
suffrage flag; and pictures of Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
the Howards, mother and three daughters, 
who organized suffrage in Georgia, were 
gracefully entwined in ivy. 

Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, acting State 
president in place of Mrs. J. Jefferson 
Thomas, resigned, called the convention 
to order. After a cordial address of wel- 
come by Mrs. J. Jefferson Thomas, a busi- 
ness meeting followed, until the arrival 
of our distinguished guest, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. She spoke for thirty 
minutes, clearly recognizing the needs 
of the convention, and speaking helpfully 
and encouragingly. 

In the afternoon, reports of officers and 
standing committees were heard, after 
which Mrs. Catt delivered an industrial 
address on ‘The Duties and Responsibil- 
ities of Officers, and Plan of Work for the 
Coming Year.” 

The Atlanta Woman’s Club had invited 





* There is a slight error here. The women of 
New York were given the school vote in 1880, 
long before Roosevelt became Governor. His 
reeommendation to the Legislature was that 
their right of suffrage sh uld be ¢xtended still 





farther.—Eps WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Catt to speak, on this same afternoon 
and after the business the suffragists re- 
paired to the club rooms. Mrs. Catt was 
one of three distinguished speakers, Mrs. 
Irene Ashby McFadyen, the apostle of 
child and Mr. Elbert Hubbard, 
being the others. Mrs. Catt, beautifully 
gowned, made the principal speech, and 
during the reception which followed was 
the centre of admiring women. 

Monday evening Mrs. Catt spoke in the 
State Capitol. Hon. F. H. Richardson, 
editor of the Atlanta Journal, made a 
brilliant opening address, and introduced 
the speakers. The first was the Hon. Mr. 
Hemphill, who came over from South Car- 
olina to attend the convention. Mrs. Catt’s 
address was, as some one remarked, ‘‘logi- 
cal as a man's.”’ Her subject was ‘*'The 
Reason Why,’ and she gave the reason 
forcibly and unmistakably. The great 


labor, 


| number of men present applauded largely. 


Next morning the otlicers 


were elected for 1902: 


following 
Honorary Presidents, Mary L. McLen- 
don, Gertrude C, Thomas, 

President, Katherine Koch. 

Vice-Presidents, Miss L. A. Gresham, 
Mrs. P. H. Moore. 

; Recording Secretary, Miss Willette Al- 
en. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mamie Folsom 
Wynner. 

Treasurer, Mrs. E, O. Archer, 

Auditor, Alice Daniels. 

A resolution was adopted that ‘‘our na- 
tional president has completely captivated 
our hearts by her magnificent oratory and 
profound acquaintance with the needs of 
our association in Georgia; her visit is a 
red-letter era in our history.’’ The after- 
noon was devoted to a discussion of ways 
and means. 

Mention must be made of the admirable 
manner in which Mrs. Mary L. McLen- 
don presided over the convention, making 
bright, pertinent talks, as did Mrs. J. Jef- 
ferson Thomas, Mrs. Irene Ashby McFad- 
yen, and Mrs. Pierce. 

In the evening Mrs. Catt spoke on 
‘‘Chestnuts.’’ Rev. Dr. McLaughlin, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church, made a 
cordial, sympathetic address, and intro- 
duced the speaker. For nearly two hours 
Mrs. Catt held the closest attention of ber 
audience, and her address won enthusi- 
astic encomiums and applause. After the 
speaking, many present joined the asso- 
ciation, and with a few well-chosen words 
Mrs. Mary L. McLendon declared the con- 
vention closed. 

MAMIE FoLsom WYNNER. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 32.) 








SUPERIOR FARM PRODUCTS. 





No one appreciates wholesome and su- 
perior farm products more than the intel- 
ligent residents of cities who make a study 
of everything that concerns health. The 
food that nourishes the community is a 
most important element, and first among 
foods stand the products of the dairy. 
The Hobart Farm Company of Dover, 
N. H., has become most favorably known 
to the citizens of Boston. Its products are 
of exceptional excellence, as the farm is 
conducted on those scientific and hygienic 
principles which alone can warrant purity 
and wholesomeness, The estate was pur- 
chased seven years ago by Mr. J. W. 
Hobart of Boston as a summer residence, 
and thus began the institution which has 
broadened intoan enterprise of benefit to 
the community; for what was at first 
simplya pleasure to Mr. Hobart, became of 
too much importance in his estimation to 
be shared by himself and friends alone. 
Probably there is no more finely groomed 
herd in New England than the sleek 
registered Jerseys to be seen on this 
farm. No family of children could be 
looked after with .more care, and 
the proverb that ‘‘cleanliness is next to 
godliness”’ is scrupulously applied. Their 
fodder is supervised with the same solici- 
tude that marks the care-taking hotel 
steward. Pains are taken to secure what- 
ever is shown by scientific test to add to 
the value of the food that nourishes the 
animals and renders their milk so sweet, 
and the cream and butter so rich and del- 
icate. The office and store of the Hobart 
Farm Company are in the Huntington 
Chambers Building, No. 388 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, and there the choice 
products of the estate can be examined, 








News and Opinions 
OF 


National Importance 


The Sun 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 


Daily, by mail, . . . 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday 
the World. 


- $6.00 a year 
8.00 a year 


Newspaper in 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 


Address THE SUN, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


by Alice Stone 


Woman 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


—AND— 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 








38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 
Tel. 396 B. B. 
The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
P Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORi 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidences 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 

















21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
w.8S.A. 3 Park St., Besten, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousty adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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WOMEN OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
Senorita Huidobro, of Chile, gave a lec- 
ture in Boston on Jan. 21, under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts W. S. A., on 
“The Spanish-American Woman as an 
Educator and Philanthropist.’’ She told 
of a Frenchman visiting London, who 
strayed into Whitechapel as the clocks 
were striking twelve, and was almost 
knocked down by a woman running from 
her drunken husband, who was chasing 
her with a stick. The Frenchman at 
once entered in his note-book: ‘‘At twelve 
o'clock, Englishmen beat their wives.’’ 
Rqually superficial was the observation of 
a detective who went to South America 
after an absconding bank cashier, and 
came home reporting that Chile had ‘‘no 
society and no culture.’ He had not had 
admission to the society, and had not 
seen the culture, 

The pioneers of the higher education in 
Chile were Mercedes Marin del Solar and 
Rosario Orrego de Urribe. The former,born 
in 1804, was only able to acquire, as she 
said, ‘the stingiest kind of an education,”’ 
such as was given to girls in those days. 
From her youth up, she was an untiring 
advocate of better educational opportuni- 
ties for women. She was much criticized 
as being ‘‘mannish’’ and having ‘‘the 
brains of a man.’”’ Her struggles are 
vividly described in her autobiography. 
She says that she was always averse to 
making any great pretentions as a stu- 
dent, and adds: 

From a very early age my parents made 
me understand that whatever knowledge 
I might acquire through my reading, it 
was necessary for me to learn first how to 
hold my tongue. Reflecting upon all the 
opposition that existed at that time to 
giving even an elementary education to 
girls, and doubtless also exaggerating it 
through over-sensitiveness, I came to the 
conclusion that a literary woman in these 
countries was a sort of strange phenome- 
non, if not a ridiculous creature, and that 
for me to cultivate my mental faculties 
exacted to a certain extent a sacrifice of 
personal happiness. 

She wrote only when so deeply moved 
that she could not help it. The following 
incident illustrates her character: In 1859, 
after the war, forty-nine young men of the 
best Chilean families were condemned to 
death as traitors, because they had taken 
the losing side. After exhausting in vain 
every other means to save them, Senora 
Mercedes Marin del Solar took the step, 
unprecedented for a Spanish-American 
woman, of going into the Chilean Con- 
gress while it was in session, and asking 
leave to speak. When warned that she 
would endanger her life, she answered: 
“T risk only one life, and I have the 
chance of saving forty-nine.’’ She was 
given twenty minutes. “It is worth learn- 
ing Spanish only to read her twenty-min- 
utes’ speech,’’ said the Senorita. When 
she left the House of Congress, she carried 
with her the pardon of the forty-nine po- 
litical prisoners. She died in 1868. It 
was a pity that she did not see what 
would have rejoiced her heart—the open- 
ing of the University of Chile to women 
in 1886. 

Her colleague, Rosario Orrego de Ur- 
ribe, is stil) living. ‘‘I lived opposite to 
her for years in Valparaiso,’ said the 
Senorita, ‘‘and I can see her yet, fighting 
with a teamster in the street for beating 
his horse.’’ She is noted for her inde- 
pendent ways. She is an able writer, a 
poet of merit, and has for many years 
edited the Revista de Valparaiso, besides 
writing for many of the Jeading papers. 
In the early sixties, she took part in the 
struggle for the opening of education not 
only to women but to the common peo- 
ple. To those who oppused public edu- 
eation for the poor, with the argument 
that the educated criminal is the most 
dangerous, she answered : 

Nonsense! Knowledge is a two-bladed 
weapon; it may be the dagger of the as- 
sassin, or the knife with which the father 
of a family distributes bread to his chil- 
dren. He who knows how to read is in a 
position to read what he likes. As Msop 
said of language, ‘‘It may be a curse or a 
blessing.”’ 

Liberal-minded men helped the women 
jin their struggle for education. Juan 
Cafias, statesman, author, and poet, wrote: 
‘“‘Woman! why, she is the monument of 
eivilization; more, she is the rock upon 
which civilization rests.’’ Vicuna Mce- 
Kenna, statesman and historian, who has 
been called the Alexandre Dumas of 
South America, held women in high es- 
teem, and saw hidden virtues even in 
those who had fallen lowest. In 1856 be 
wrote: 

You are beginning to educate your sons, 
forgetting your daughters, when you 
should have done the contrary. Is not 
the woman the mother of her son? Teach 
her, and do not worry about her son! 

The Chilean woman has achieved suc- 
eess as an educator, but it is as a philan- 
thropist that she excels. During the war 
of independence, from 1812 to 1818, Anto- 
nia Salas de Errazuriz did extensive work 
in the hospitals and prison camps, turned 
her beautiful suburban home into a hospi- 
tal, nursed the sick and wounded with her 


own hands, and paid the cost out of her 
own pocket. In all this she was aided 
heart and hand by Josefa Aldunate de 
O’Higgins. Josefa and her brother, Ber- 
nardo O’ Higgins, the great liberator, were 
the children of Ambrose Higgins, a little 
Irish boy who was employed in Dublin 
about the middle of the last century as 
letter-carrier by Lady Bective. The Peru- 
vian postmarks filled him with romantic 
dreams. He was afterward sent to an 
uncle, a priest in Cadiz, to be educated; 
found his way to Peru, and later to Chile, 
obtained a commission in the army, and 
rose to be viceroy. He then prefixed an O 
to his name, thinking it more aristocratic. 
Josefa was exiled to Peru, nursed her 
brother there till his death, then returned 
to Chile, and was active in hospital work 
till she died, at a great age. She was our 
Clara Barton. 

Senora Juana Ross de Edwards is an- 
other singularly large- hearted woman. 
As her name indicates, both her own 
grandfather and her husband’s were Eng 
lish; they were two of the foreigners who 
fought for the independence of Chile. 
She has built schools, churches, improved 
tenements for the poor, asylums, and hos- 
pitals. She built and maintains in Valpa- 
raiso one of the finest maternity hospitals 
in the world. She helps the convents 
that do educational work, the “sheltering 
homes”’ for people in temporary need, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, and many pri- 
vate charities, giving sometimes a quarter 
of a million dollars at a time. When the 
bursting of a large reservoir above Valpa- 
raiso swept a hundred people out to sea, 
and left hundreds more homeless and 
penniless, she took the survivors into her 
own palace, filling every room and corri- 
dor with beds; and afterwards she set 
them up in business again, investigating 
every case separately, and supplying the 
sewing girl with a new machine, the car- 
penter with tools, and each with money 
for the first month’s rent. She is very 
unostentatious. She never wears a hat 
or bonnet, but covers her head with a lace 
veil; and she wears cotton handkerchiefs 
instead of silk, preferring to save the dif- 
ference and give it to the poor. One day, 
when she was just leaving her house, 
plainly clothed as usual, she met at the 
door two gorgeously dressed Englishwom- 
en, who had probably come to solicit a 
subscription. They gave her their cards 
with a haughty air, and asked to see the 
Senora Edwards, never suspecting that 
that lady was before them. She did 
not undeceive them, but politely showed 
them into one of her magnificent parlors, 
and then hastened to an inner room where 
some of her relatives and intimate friends 
were. Bursting in upon them breathless 
with laughter, she cried: ‘‘O girls, come 
and help me to dress! Two fashionable 
Englishwomen have called to see me, and 
they took me for a servant!’ A few min- 
utes later she joined her guests, too 
splendidly arrayed to be recognized as 
the insignificant - looking woman whom 
they had met at the door. During the 
revolution of 1891 she was one of the first 
persons exiled, the Dictator recognizing 
her as a formidable enemy. 

When the country has been devastated 
by smallpox, cholera or civil war, the 
women have shown heroism and devotion. 
Father Donoso, the Phillips Brooks of 
Chile, looking down a hospital ward and 
seeing the flower of Valparaiso maiden- 
hood ministering to the wounded, said: 

Ah, this war has been a terrible thing, 
but like every black cloud, it has its silver 
lining, It has helped to emancipate our 
daughters; it has brought out the finest 
qualities in them; it has tried the gold in 
the fire! 

In the Argentine Republic educational 
conditions are much the same as in Chile, 
and it has the same magnificent women. 
No one among them stands out for inde- 
pendence of spirit like Juana Manso, the 
friend and co-worker of Sarmiento, the 
great educator, who even after he had 
been made president liked best to be 
called ‘**The Schoolmaster.’’ He had in- 
timate relations with Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Dr. Howe, and Horace Mann, and 
was a special friend of Mrs. Mann (Mary 
Peabody). Juana Manso was his right- 
hand man. After much opposition she 
was appointed by the Argentine govern- 
ment to edit a paper founded by Sarmiento 
in the interests of public education. She 
was at the head of a mixed school of 400 
pupils; she wrote and translated, built 
schools, founded libraries, and made long 
journeys on horseback into the country, 
giving lectures. ‘Sometimes we had a 
roof over us, sometimes only the canopy 
of heaven,” she said. Her unconquerable 
optimism found solace even for an un- 
happy marriage. ‘‘Had my domestic life 
been happy,”’ she said, ‘perhaps I should 
not have turned to hard work in order to 
forget my wrongs.’’ She was the one wo- 
man of Spanish America to ask: ‘Why 
should the husband absorb the wife, even 
wishing to deprive her of her own name?”’ 
‘*Build schools,’”’ she said, ‘‘and revelu- 
tions cannot exist’’—an utterance which 
got her into trouble. She had a strong 

















character and great execntive ability. 


Rosas, the Dictator, who hated her, called 
her “the man of the feminine sex.’’ It is 
reported that he once sent for her, mean- 
ing to give her a severe reprimand, but 
when she left his office he said with ad- 
miration, ‘‘What a pity that that woman 
isnota man!’’ The Argentine women are 
a factor in politics, and by their tact 
and diplomacy have done much to avert 
war. 

Peru is far behind Chile and the Argen- 
tine in education and progress The 
working, aspiring middle class does not 
exist in Peru, at least among the women. 
In the highest social circles, the woman 
who thinks deeply, takes an interest in 
literature, and longs for better things is 
looked upon with disfavor. Yet Peru has 
many able women. Mereedes Carbonaro is 
a philosopher and deals with sociological 
questions. Clorinda Matto de Turner 
takes Zula’s method of attacking bad con- 
ditions by powerful novels, Indeed, two 
of her books are prohibited among many 
South American women, 
riva de Llona is céditor of El Peru 
Ilustrado, and writes for many other pa- 


pers. Her romance “Pro Patria’? made a | 
great stir. 
Senorita Huidobro described other 


South American women. She called at- 
tention to the fact that Chile has now one 
of the finest public school systems in the 
world. With a population of only 3,000,- 
000, it spent in 1898 $5,933,000 on educa- 
tion, or about $2 per capita. The govern- 
ment spends about $600,000 a year on 
higher education, and last year spent 
$66,000 in training young men and women 
of talent abroad, It sends them to the 
United States to study dentistry, to 
Europe to study children’s diseases, etc. 
In all the provincial schools, the higher 
education is open to girls as well as boys, 
The schools are kept out of politics, and 
no teacher can get a position by ‘‘pull;’”’ 
she must earn it by good work in the 
normal school. After 25 years’ service, a 
teacher is retired on half pay. ‘‘We never 
graduate from the schools a girl who can 
do nothing practical to earn a living, as is 
the case with some American schools, 
Education is free, from the primary 
school through the university; but those 
pupils who wish to go on through the 
high school are obliged, in addition to 
their literary studies, to learn a trade. 
They have their choice of a number, but 
they must select one, and learn it thor- 
oughly.’’ 

Senorita Huidobro’s next lecture will be 
on **The Spanish-American Woman as a 
Writer,’’ and will be given at 200 Hunt- 
ington Ave., next Wednesday, at 3 P. M. 
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AGAINST STATE-REGULATED VICE. 





The Medical Society of the County of 
New York is one of the must important 
medical societies in the United States, 
and includes some of the best-known doc- 
tors and men of the widest practice in 
America. A committee which was ap- 
pointed by it some time ago to suggest 
methods for the prophylaxis of the mala- 
dies caused by vice, and to inquire into 
the whole question of regulation, has 
lately reported, and a brief summary ap- 
pears ina recent number of The Journal 
of the American Medical Association. A 
good deal of uneasiness had been felt for 
fear the committee would recommend the 
State regulation of vice, as some of its 
members were understood to favor that 
system. But the report sets these fears 
at rest in the most gratifying manner. 

On the general question of regulation, 
The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation says that the report is very decid- 
ed: ‘‘As to methods of limitation and 
suppression, the committee is very frank. 
Legal regulation of prostitution seems in- 
advisable, not only because of the opposi- 
tion that any question of even qualified 
toleration of vice arouses among English- 
speaking people, but especially because 
all methods of legal regulation hitherto 
attempted have proved failures.’ 

On the important question of segrega- 
tion the Journal summarizes the report of 
the committee as follows: 

‘Segregation of prostitutes in one part 
of the city smacks too much of quasi- 
authorization, or at least toleration, of 
vice to be well borne by our people. On the 
other hand, the committee considers that 
domiciliary segregation is not only advis- 
able but absolutely necessary. Immoral 
persons must not under any circumstances 
be allowed to live in the same house with 
those who lead moral lives. Especially 
where there are children, prostitutes must 
not be allowed to ply their trade. To ac- 
complish the much-desired end, no new 
legislation is needed, but only the judi- 
cious and not too stringent enforcement of 
existing laws. All external signs of pros- 
titution must be suppressed. Significant 
red lights, red curtains and the like, street 
soliciting, window tapping, etc., must be 
effectually done away with.”’ 

The commitiee adopted the principle of 


Senora Lar- | 


one of the resolutions of the Brussels 
Congress, as follows: 

“The most important prophylactic 
measure that medical men can bring 
about is the education of the public with 
regard to risks of venereal diseases and 


cure. High schools and colleges should 
be advised to give special instruction with 
regard to the dangers of venereal disease. 
Family physicians should express them- 
selves candidly, and young men should be 
told that sexual indulgence is not neces- 
sary to health and may involve serious in- 
fection with enduring disease.” 

The committee also “advises legislation 
raising the age of consent and the enact- 
ment of severer punishment for procur- 
ers.”’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


BROOKLYN. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., JAN. 21, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
On Thursday last a bill to give the tax- 
| paying women of all third class cities in 
New York the right to vote on tax propo- 


| sitions was introduced in the Senate by 


Hon. Lester R. Humphrey, and was re- 
ferred to the Cities’ Committee. This 
will give the tax-paying right to women 
in the last of the places to which it can be 
applied. Nearly one-third «f the third 
class cities now have a provision in their 
charters giving women this right. 

The bill for towns and villages passed 
last year, and in the Legislature for three 
years; it has always been in tlie Judiciary 
Committee, and it is considered a great 
gain to have the bill ina committee where 
a majority of its members favor the prin- 


ciple. Mary H. Lorngs, 
Chairman Legislative Com. N. Y. W.S. A, 
ae 
NEBRASKA. 


The Table Rock Club has issued a neat 
folder containing its programs for five 
months, with the names of its officers and 
members. The best county convention 
we have ever attended was held in Paw- 
nee City last month. It has already been 
reported inthe WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Dur- 
ing the convention twenty new members 
were added to the club. Good audiences 
greeted us at Humboldt and Burchard, 
in spite of stormy weather, and eleven 
new members were secured for the Hum- 
boldt club. It is interesting to note the 
number of high school pupils who attend 
suffrage meetings this winter. 

The Broken Bow Club raised a neat sum 
for Headquarters by securing Mr. Bixby to 
give his lecture on ‘‘The Country Editor.” 
It was a delightful compound of humor, 
philosophy, pathos and poetry, which 
held the rapt attention of the audience 
for an hour anda half. Mr. Bixby says 
that since the Lincoln convention he is 
receiving so many letters from debaters 
for negative ‘‘pointers’’ on suffrage that 
he is unable to answer them. And we 
are likewise deluged for affirmative argu- 
ments, but no call is made upon our Head- 
quarters in vain. Moreover, we are sup- 
plied with literature on the negative side, 
which we will be pleased to furnish to 





Mr. Bixby’s applicants should he run 
short on ‘Daily Drift.” 

The Chadron Club gave an entertainment 
Christmas night, and cleared thirty dollars 
for Headquarters. It was arranged 
by the young ladies in Mrs. Hayward’s 
store as a Christmas present to their be- 
loved employer, to whom no other move- 
ment is so dear as the suffrage cause. 
Miss May Welty, an accomplished singer, 
managed the entertainment, and the large 
and appreciative crowd was a fine compli- 
ment to her ability. 

Now, dear friends, the new year is upon 
us, with graver responsibility than any 
that we have yet faced. It is a year preced- 
ing the next session of the Legislature, 
and it is probable that a suffrage measure 
will come before this body. In view of 
this we ask the suffragists to make 
a new year’s resolution. It is not 
an imposible one, and can be accomplished 
if we set our determination in that 
direction. 

Our paid-up membership, as we close 
our books Dec. 31, is 700; next December 
it should be 1,000. Let us therefore make 
this year’s work the increase of member- 
ship, as it was last year the extension of 
press work, and keep in mind each day 
that it is to be 1,000 members in 1902. 

LAURA A, GREGG. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CAMBRIDGE. — The P. E. Club last 
Wednesday listened to an able address 
from Mrs. Anna Christy Fall on the equal 
guardianship of children. 


The CoLLEGE LEAGUE met Jan. 10 in 
Social Hall, Tremont Temple. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole gave an exceptionally 
fine and eloquent address on ‘‘Some Diffi- 
culties in the Way of Woman Suffrage.”’ 


Boston.—The E. S. A. for Good Gov- 











ernment met at Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s 





the difficulty and uncertainty of their | 
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STANDARD — GRAND. 


Drop-Head Does Not Tip. 


A Woman’s Approval 


won forever, when she examines this high- 
speed, lock and chain stitch (both), noiseless 
Standard Rotary. 

No agents employed, no machines sent out 
on suspicion. Please call. 


F. C. HENDERSON, Megr., 
Standard Sewing Machine Co., 
173 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 


Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 











on Jan. 18. The large parlors were 
crowded. Mrs. Fanny B. Ames presided. 
Prof. Edward H. Griggs spoke on ‘‘Publie 
Education and the Problem of Democ- 
racy,’’ holding the close attention of his 
audience. 


ATTLEBORO.—The League met Jan. 20 
at the house of Dr. and Mrs. C. S. Holden. 
Mrs. Merritt, president of the League, 
spoke briefly. Mr. H. B. Blackwell spoke 
on ‘*Progressive Democracy.”’ Rev. Ellem 
Gustin, Mrs. Blake of Plainville, and Rev. 
Wilson §S. Fritch, pastor of the Pilgrim 
Church of  ttleboro, spoke in favor of 
equal suffrage. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—‘‘The Rajah"’ is the 
attraction next week. Its first produc- 
tion, at the old Madison Square Theatre 
in New York, twenty years ago, ran 200 
nights. An English officer returns from 
India to inherit landed estates at home. 
He is dubbed ‘‘The Rajah”’ from the hab- 
its acquired abroad, and has an amusing 
love affair with a rebellious ward. 

Monday, Feb. 3, will come ‘‘The Power 
of the Press.’’ Chocolate bonbons are 
given at the Monday matinee. 
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Boston Music HALL,—‘Hurly-Burly,” 
one of the funniest aad brightest of the 
Weber and Fields productions, is the mag- 
net which is drawing people from far and 
near to Boston Music Hall. ‘Hurly- 
Burly,’’ as performed by the admirable 
stock company at Boston Music Hall, hae 
snappy action and smooth interpretation 
throughout. Maude Odell as Cleopatra 
makes an impression of magnificent fig- 
ure, dazzling raiment, and effective style. 
Charles Guyer, the new comedian, is capi- 
tal as Solomon Yankel, a Yiddish shoe- 
maker, and as Rube Wiflletree in ‘*‘Way 
up East’’; Blanche Ring is a prime favor- 
ite; and Augustus Covk, Frank Lalor, 
Robert Dailey, Sam Sidman, Robert Har- 
ris, Eleanor Falk, Margaret Ashton, and 
Lillie Lawson are excellent in all they do. 
The chorus sing and dance splendidly. 
Costumes, scenic effects, color schemes, 
etc., are of rare beauty. ‘Way up Kast,’ 
the satire on ‘‘Way down East," is one of 
the funniest skits Richard Carle ever 
wrote, and is played in comical fashion by 
the male members. Next week many new 
specialties will be introduced during the 
action of ‘*Hurly-Burly.”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.— Mon- 
day, January 27,3 P.M. Education Committee. 
Prof. Charies H. Grandgent will speak on ‘“‘The 
old lyric poetry of Southern France.” 





Board Wauted. In a respectable family ten 
miles or more from Boston, by a young man of 
— character who can pay $350 per week. 
Joes not care fura large or luxurious room, but 
must have light enough to read and write. Ad. 
dress M. K. M., 69 Flagg Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





_ A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and in other lines of work, aud bas 
excellent recommendations from former em- 
ployers for industry and faithfulness, wants any 
kind of work that he can get. Address Bb. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial — in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 
ah ga Her address is Back Bay Station, 

oston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. — A 
neat, heenrnmnee woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good es 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mane- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 


$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN's 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Brston. 
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